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Missouri Folktales 


By VANCE RANDOLPH 


Stories like these must have been very numerous in southern Mis- 
souri sixty or seventy years ago. My elderly informants all say that they 
heard scores of such tales when they were children. The items which 
follow are taken from a large file of similar material which I have col- 
lected since 1920. They are not literal transcriptions, although some 
were set down in shorthand and others recorded on aluminum discs. 
Often I just made notes in pencil as the story-teller spoke and typed 
the story a few hours later. Whatever the method, my intention was to 
record the tale as accurately as possible. I did not combine different 
versions or use material from more than one informant in the same 
text. The tales are not retold or rewritten in the Grimm tradition. 
They are not presented as literary adaptations or re-creations. 


Tue Deviw’s Pretty DAUGHTER 


Told by Mrs. Maric Wilbur, Pineville, Missouri, June, 1930. She had it 
from Mrs. Lucinda Mosier, also of Pineville, who heard the story from her 
elders in the late 1870's. 


One time there was a man lived in a fine house, and he owned a 
big scope of land. Some folks thought he was the Devil, and they used 
to call him that behind his back. But all the young fellows for miles 
around wanted to get a job on his place because he had a pretty 
daughter named Ruthie-ma-Toothy. The old Devil hired everybody 
that come along, and worked ’em till they was nothing but skin and 
bones. But nary one of them boys ever got next to Ruthie. She just 
laughed, and never paid no mind to what they said at all. 

There was one fellow named Alf Knight worked there seven years, 
and he bantered Ruthie-ma-Toothy to run off with him. She says you 
better shut up, because the big black rooster can talk and tell the Devil 
everything that is going on. So Alf kept out of the rooster’s way after 
that. But he went right on a-bantering her to run off with him. Fi- 
nally Ruthie saddled two horses, and give the big black rooster a bushel 
of corn. “Let’s hit the mountain right now,” she says. “Soon as the 
rooster eats all the corn, he’ll tell Pap we’re gone.” 


Alf and Ruthie rode fast as they could, but pretty soon they looked 
back, and there come the old Devil on his big black horse. He was 
smelling their track just like a tree-dog follers possums. It looked like 
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the old Devil was going to catch them sure, but Ruthie-ma-Toothy 
pulled some bramble-briars out of her pocket. “Throw them down in 
the road behind us,” she says, and Alf done it. The bramble-briars 
took root and growed a mile a minute. They kept on growing till the 
valley was plumb full, and it looked like a high level prairie. The old 
Devil had to ride a thousand miles out of his way, to get around that 
briar-patch. 


Alf and Ruthie kept on a-riding, and after while they looked back, 
and there come the old Devil still follering the trail. It looked like he 
was going to catch them sure, but Ruthie-ma-Toothy pulled three little 
gravels out of her pocket. “Throw them down in the road behind us,” 
she says, and Alf done it. The little gravels took root and growed a 
mile a minute; the whole country was covered with loose gravels and 
quicksand fifty foot deep. There was long chat-piles everywhere, like 
what they got up around Joplin, only bigger. The old Devil had to 
ride two thousand miles out of his way, to get around that gravel-bar. 


Alf figured they had the old Devil beat this time, but Ruthie 
knowed better. So they kept on a-riding, and after while they looked 
back, and sure enough there come the old Devil. It looked like he was 
going to catch them after all, but Ruthie-ma-Toothy pulled out a 
bottle of water. “Pour it down in the road behind us,” she says, and 
Alf done it. The water took root and growed a mile a minute. 
The creek busted out of its banks and run all over the country. There 
was big barns a-floating off down stream, and haystacks with chickens 
a-riding on ’em. The old Devil can’t cross running water, and he had 
to ride three thousand miles out of his way to get around that flood. 


Alf and Ruthie kept on a-riding, but along the next evening they 
looked back, and there come the old Devil. He was a-moving pretty 
slow now, but he was still follering the trail. It looked like he was 
going to catch ’em soon or late no matter what happened. Ruthie-ma- 
Toothy pulled a little Bible out of her pocket. “Throw it down in the 
road behind us,” she says, and Alf done it. The little Bible took root 
and growed a mile a minute; the whole country was full of paper with 
holy words on it, and everybody knows the old Devil can’t stand Bibles. 
He couldn’t get through and he couldn’t go round, so finally he just 
give up and went back home. 


Alf and Ruthie kept on a-riding, and pretty soon they come to the 
place where his folks lived. So they went in for dinner, and everybody 
liked Ruthie-ma-Toothy fine. Next day there was a preacher come 
along, so her and Alf got married without no more foolishness. She 
took up piecing quilts and making soap and having babies, and never 
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mixed in no devilment. All the people for miles around thought Ruthie 
was wonderful. Alf he thought so too, and him and her lived happy 
ever after. 


SLipPING THROUGH THE KEYHOLE 


Told by Mr. John Chaney, Springfield, Mo., October, 1945. He got the 
tale from his mother’s people, who lived in Howell County, Missouri, in the 
1870's. 


One time there was a orphan boy named Harry, and he went to 
work for old Gram Wallace and her two daughters. They had the best 
farm on the creek, but the house didn’t amount to much. It was just a 
one-room log cabin, with three beds. Gram slept in the best bed all by 
herself, the two girls slept together in another big bed, and Harry had 
a shake-down over by the door. They set a good table, and treated 
Harry all right, but he was kind of worried about something. 


Every once in a while Harry would wake up in the night, and all 
three of them women was gone. But the door was still barred, and the 
window-shutter hooked on the inside. And when he got up in the 
morning, there was Gram and the girls in their beds. Harry knowed 
there was something funny a-going on, but he couldn’t figure out how 
they done it. 


Finally one night he just let on like he was asleep, and he seen 
them women get up and put a pan of water on the hearth. They 
washed their face in the water, and each one says: “Out I go and 
touch nowhere!” And with that all three of ’em flicked right up the 
big old chimney. After they was gone Harry got up and washed his 
face. “Out I go and touch nowhere!” says he. Before you could bat a 
eye he was up the chimney and flying through the air. Pretty soon he 
lit in a big pasture, where all kind of people was fiddling and dancing 
and having a regular picnic. Some of them women didn’t have clothes 
enough on to wad a shotgun. Harry liked it fine, and everybody 
treated him wonderful. But all of a sudden a rooster crowed, and the 
next thing Harry knowed he was back home in bed. Gram Wallace 
and the girls was in their beds too, and time to get up and do the 
chores. 


After breakfast the youngest girl winked at Harry, and she says: 
“Did you have a good time last night?” Harry told her yes. “Well,” 
she says, “you sneak off and meet me down by the sheep-shed pretty 
soon.” So Harry done it, and him and her had more fun than you 
could shake a stick at. He went down to the sheep-shed every day 
after that. “This flying up chimneys ain’t nothing,” she says. “You 
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stay with me, and I’ll show you how to slip through keyholes.” And so 
they used to get into stores of a night and eat all the candy they 
wanted. Sometimes they would go right into people’s houses and 
maybe knock something over and scare hell out of the folks. One time 
they seen a man in bed with his wife, and so they waited awhile and 
then both of them busted out laughing. The man jumped up and 
started to get his gun, but they was out of the keyhole before he could 
see who it was. Harry never did learn the words just right, so when- 
ever they went to slip through a keyhole the Wallace girl would tell 
him what to say, and he just mumbled it after her. 


Everything went fine till the night they slipped into old man Gif- 
ford’s house. Old man Gifford was on the school board, and so the 
pretty schoolmarm stayed at his place. Her door was open and Harry 
got kind of rattled. He forgot all about the Wallace girl and jumped 
in bed with the pretty schoolmarm. But the schoolmarm could tell 
right away it wasn’t old man Gifford, so she begun to holler. Then she 
hit Harry on the head with her shoe and knocked him plumb senseless. 
The Wallace girl was mad, so she just slipped out the keyhole by her- 
self. Poor Harry sure was in a bad fix. Old man Gifford like to beat 
him to death, and then tied him up with rope. Next morning the sher- 
iff come and put him in jail. 


Harry laid in jail for pretty near a month. He just set there day 
and night trying to think of the words you say to slip through a key- 
hole, but he couldn’t do it. The night before they was going to have 
the trial, the Wallace girl come and said the words for him, so he got 
out. But she was still pretty mad, and she says a man like him ain’t fit 
to slip through keyholes or anything else. She says he better high-tail 
it clear out of the country before morning, or else Gram Wallace will 
say some words to turn him into a boar hog. Harry never returned no 
answer. He just took off through the woods, and nobody in that 
, country ever laid eyes on him again. 


The county officers set up a terrible holler about Harry getting 
out of jail with the door still locked and all. Some said old man Gif- 
ford must have paid the sheriff to take him out and kill him. But old 
man Gifford says if he wanted to kill Harry he’d have done it the night 
the fellow was ketched in a criminal act, and not called the sheriff till 
afterward. So most of the folks figured the Wallace girl let him out 
through the keyhole and turned him loose, just like the old story says. 
It sounds more reasonable that way. 
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THE MARSHAL IN THE BARREL 


Told by Mr. J. H. McGee, Joplin, Missouri, July, 1934. He had it from a 
gambler who lived somewhere west of Fort Smith, Arkansas, in the 1890's. 


One time there was a bunch of outlaws over in the Cookson Hill 
country, and they captured a United States Deputy Marshal. Okla- 
homa was kind of tough in them days, and it was called the Territory. 
They didn’t have no sheriffs at all, just a lot of United States Deputy 
Marshals a-riding out of Fort Smith. Them marshals was all gun- 
fighters and terrible dangerous to fool with, but the outlaws caught this 
fellow asleep and jumped on him before he could wake up. 

Most of the outlaws wanted to hang the marshal or else burn him 
alive. But one fellow says my goodness, gentlemen, don’t you know 
there’s a law against killing marshals? We better just put the son-of-a- 
bitch in a barrel, and leave him on the prairie. If the damn fool wants 
to stay in there and die it’s his own fault, and nobody can’t blame us, 
he says. So they put the marshal in a old salt-barrel and nailed it shut, 
and then they rode away a-laughing. 


It looked like the marshal was a gone gosling. But pretty soon 
some wild cattle come around, licking the barrel for salt. A big steer 
was a-standing with his tail right next the bunghole. The marshal 
pulled in a few hairs at a time very careful, and he got the end of the 
steer’s tail inside the barrel before the critter noticed anything. Then 
the marshal give a pull and held onto the tail with both hands. The 
steer begun to beller and run, with the barrel a-bouncing along behind 
him. The marshal held on, because he knowed it was his only chance. 


The big old steer kept a-bucking and a-bellering, and the marshal 
was bruised up something terrible, but he still held on. Pretty soon 
they come to Kickapoo Prairie, and two hunters seen the steer a-run- 
ning with a barrel fast to its tail. So they got on their ponies and come 
over to find out what was going on. Soon as the marshal heard them 
he turned loose of the steer’s tail. Then he begun to kick with his boots 
and holler “Help! Help” as soon as the barrel stopped rolling. 


The two hunters come up close and listened awhile, but they 
didn’t know what to make of it. The marshal thought maybe they 
was more outlaws, so he didn’t tell °em he was a marshal. He just kept 
a-hollering that he was a white man, and he wanted out of the barrel. 
Finally one of the hunters stood back with his buffalo-gun cocked, 
while the other one knocked some hoops loose and busted the barrel 
open. The marshal come a-crawling out, but he had got skinned up 
pretty bad, and the blood run into his eyes so he was plumb blind at 
first. 
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As soon as he could see, the marshal knowed them two hunters 
was all right. And when they found out who he was, the hunters took 
care of him the best they could. He just laid around camp for a few 
days, and then he got well enough to ride back to the settlement. But 
the marshal was terrible nervous for a long time after that, and they do 
say he’d puke like a dog every time he seen a salt barrel. 


How Tooptr Frxep O_p Grunt 


Told by Mr. R. H. Robertson, Joplin, Missouri, January, 1938. He got it 
from a girl who heard many such tales in Benton County, Arkansas, about 1895. 


One time there was a farmer and his wife lived in a little old 
cabin, right at the edge of the big timber. They had three daughters 
that was the prettiest girls for miles around, But the folks was awful 
poor, because the old man couldn’t work much, and it was mighty hard 
for them to keep their skillet greasy. 


An old bachelor named Grunt lived down the road a piece. He 
says he was tired of living by himself, so he married the oldest girl. 
She didn’t want to marry old Grunt, but the folks talked her into it. 
He had a good farm and a fine big house, and money in the bank 
besides. 


Things went along all right for about a year, and then all of a 
sudden old Grunt was raising hell all over the neighborhood, because 
he says his wife has run off with a peddler from St. Louis. So then he 
married the next-to-the-oldest girl. She didn’t want to marry old 
Grunt, but the folks talked her into it. He had a good farm and a fine 
big house, and money in the bank besides. 


Things went along all right for about a year, and then old Grunt’s 
second wife showed up missing, and he says she has run off with a 
cowboy from Oklahoma. So then he married the youngest girl. She 
didn’t want to marry old Grunt, but the folks talked her into it. He 
had a good farm and a fine big house, and money in the bank besides. 

The youngest girl was named Toodie, and she had a boy-friend 
name of Jack. When old Grunt and Toodie went up town to get mar- 
ried, Jack searched Grunt’s house, and he found where the two sisters 
was killed and throwed in a old cistern. So Jack hid in the bushes, and 
when Toodie come back he told her: “Old Grunt killed your sisters, 
look out he don’t kill you.” 


Pretty soon Toodie and old Grunt had words about something, 
and he says: “You’re my wife now, and you got to mind whatever I 
say.” Toodie she sassed him right back, and old Grunt says: “You 
better look out, or I will do you the same as I done them other fool 
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girls,” and he pulled out his big knife. “I’m going to kill you right 
now,” he says, “and put you down the cistern.” 


Toodie was all fixed for him with both hands full of pepper, and 
all of a sudden she throwed it right in old Grunt’s eyes. Old Grunt 
begun to beller and slash around, but he couldn’t see nothing because 
his eyes was blinded with pepper. Jack come out from where he was 
a-hiding, and hit old Grunt with a stick of wood. And then him and 
Toodie wrastled Grunt down and cut his head plumb off. It served 
him right, too. So they throwed him down the cistern, and worked 
pretty near all night a-filling the whole thing up with rocks. And then 
they put dirt on top, and Toodie planted flowers, so you couldn’t tell 
if there had ever been a cistern on the place. 


About three weeks after that Toodie told everybody that her hus- 
band has run off and left her. She says she can’t stay in a big house 
like that all by herself, and she got the old folks to move in with her. 
Then after while they needed a hired man to help with the work, and 
so Jack he moved in too. 


Things went along all right for awhile, and then the old folks died 
off. Toodie had a good farm and a fine big house now, and money in 
the bank besides. So her and Jack got married, and raised a big 
family, and they all lived happy ever after. 


Tue INFIDEL’s GRAVE 


Told by Mr. Ern Long, Joplin, Missouri, August, 1931. He said it was 
common, in several versions, all over southern Missouri. 


One time there was a rich infidel died, and the folks buried him 
without no preacher. Nobody said a prayer, even. That’s what the 
infidel told ’°em he wanted, and they done everything just like he said. 


The night after the funeral some neighbors got to talking about it, 
and an old woman says if anybody was to walk on that grave at mid- 
night, the infidel will reach up and grab ’em. But a girl named Betty 
Ream just laughed right in their face. She says a infidel’s grave ain’t 
no different from anybody else’s grave. 


So then the boys wanted to bet she is scared to go out there by 
herself, at midnight. Betty says it is all foolishness, but she will go just 
to show ’em. And one fellow says: “If there ain’t nobody with you, 
how will we know you was there?” The young folks had been a-play- 
ing croquet, and Betty says: “Fetch me that stake with the red rings 
painted on it, and one of them mallets.” So the fellow done it. “You 
just go over to the burying-ground in the morning,” says Betty. “You'll 
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find the stake drove right in that infidel’s grave, and the mallet a-lay- 
ing close by.” 


It was about half-past eleven when Betty rode off down the trail. 
She had the croquet stake in her hand, and the mallet was tied on her 
saddle. Two of the boys cut across the pasture, and they seen Betty go 
in the graveyard. They waited a long time, but she never come out. 
Them boys wouldn’t go no further by theirself, but they run to the 
tavern and got some more fellows, and a couple of lanterns. When the 
crowd come back they found Betty Ream a-laying on the infidel’s 
grave, and she was dead as a door-nail. 


Betty had hunkered down and drove the stake, all right. But girls 
wore big wide dresses in them days, and the moon was behind her, so 
it throwed a big black shadow in front. That’s how come she drove the 
stake through the edge of her skirt. The folks figured that when Betty 
went to get up, the dress held her fast to the ground. Maybe she 
thought the infidel sure enough did reach up out of his grave to grab 
her. Whatever happened, it scared Betty so bad that she died right 
then and there. 


Doc Holton says she must have a bad heart, and maybe wouldn’t 
live long anyhow. But that didn’t make the folks feel no better. Betty 
Ream was mighty good company, and everybody thought a lot of her. 
It’s kind of sad for a young girl to die that way, just on account of 
some foolishness. 


Bic KNIVEs IN ARKANSAS 


Told by Mr. C. P. Mahnkey, Mincy, Missouri, November, 1939. Mr. 
Mahnkey had it from his neighbors in Taney County, Missouri, near the 
Missouri-Arkansas border. 


One time a traveler from up North somewhere went down the 
other side of Blue Eye, and he stayed all night at a settlement way out 
in the woods. Along in the night he heard a lot of fiddling and holler- 
ing and stomping, because some of the neighbors was giving a dance. 
The Yankee went over there. He hadn’t never been to a square dance 
before, and he wanted to see how they do things in Arkansas. 


The dance was in a log cabin, with a puncheon floor. The folks 
was all good people, but they looked kind of tough to a city fellow. 
The young men wore their hair pretty long, and they danced Arkansas 
style with their hats on. Some of ’em maybe hollered a little now and 
then, just to show they was having a good time. All them boys had big 
bowie-knives in their belts, and the stranger was worried because he 
had never been around people like that before. The folks in Missouri 
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had told him a lot of windy stories about how it was dangerous to 
travel in Arkansas, because the Arkansawyers are always a-feuding, and 
would kill each other any minute and think nothing of it. 


When the set was over the boys led the girls over where they 
could set down on a bench, and then they all bowed very polite. But a 
minute later every man stepped back and pulled out his big long 
bowie-knife. The city fellow thought there was going to be a terrible 
fight, so he broke right through the crowd. Everybody stared at him 
kind of surprised, but nobody said anything. The poor Yankee run 
into a corner far as he could, and shut his eyes. 


But he didn’t hear nothing out of the ordinary, and when he 
looked around the young men was all down on their knees, in front of 
the bench where the girls was a-setting. They didn’t do no fighting at 
all, and there wasn’t nothing to be afraid of. The Arkansas boys was 
all very quiet and peaceable. They just used them big knives to pick 
splinters out of the girls’ feet. 


GROUNDHOG CHARLEY 


Told by Mr. Frank Payne, Galena, Missouri, November, 1932. He heard 
the tale in Taney County, Missouri, about 1910. 


One time there was a fellow lived out south of town, and he was 
kind of old-fashioned. He wore his beard and moustache long, and his 
hair hung plumb down to his shoulders. He kind of favored a summer 
groundhog, like some of them long-haired fellows they got in the 
movies, so everybody called him Groundhog Charley. After the tour- 
ists got to coming down here they was always taking pictures of him, to 
show the folks back home. 


A bunch of them people was buying him drinks one day, and 
Charley told ’em a lot of big lies about how he used to fight Indians 
and all like that. Everybody was having a good time, but Groundhog 
Charley got pretty drunk. He begun to talk about killing somebody 
before sundown, so the marshal took his gun away. After while he 
pulled a big knife out of his boot, so then the marshal had to take the 
knife off him. Groundhog kept a-mumbling about how he aimed to 
wade knee-deep in blood, and maybe set the hotel afire besides. Finally 
the marshal got mad, and he started to put Groundhog Charley in the 
jail-house. 


He’d have done it too, sure as God made little apples, but some of 
Charley’s friends promised they would take care of him. The marshal 
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says all right, but be sure you keep the damn fool off the street, be- 
cause we ain’t running no Wild West Show here. Charley went to 
sleep in the livery barn, and the boys thought they would play a joke 
on him. So they give him a clean shave, and clipped his hair off right 
close to his head. Groundhog Charley woke up in the night and he 
felt mighty funny, but he couldn’t make out what was the matter. 
Pretty soon he started for home, and some of the boys went along. 


The house was all dark, and the boys helped Charley take off his 
boots on the front porch. They all waited around outside, while he 
opened the door easy and got in bed with his wife. Groundhog didn’t 
make a sound, but she run her hand over his head and face. “Strang- 
er,” she says, “I don’t know who you are, or how come you in this 
house. But if there’s anything here you want, you better take it quick. 
My old man’s liable to come home any minute!” 

Of course, the chances are Groundhog Charley’s wife never said 
nothing like that at all, and the whole thing is just a made-up tale. 
But them boys all swore it was true as God’s own gospel, and they told 
the story around this town for more than twenty-five years. 


TuHeE Kinc’s DAUGHTER LAUGHED 


Told by Mrs. Marie Cilbur, Pineville, Missouri, July, 1930. She had it 
from an old woman in McDonald County, Missouri. 


One time there was a king had a pretty daughter, but she was 
kind of sad all the time. She looked healthy, and the doctors couldn’t 
find nothing wrong with her. Everybody says she must be witched, or 
maybe hippoed. She just set there all day mute as a mouse, and never 
said one word only if the king asked her a question. Nobody seen her 
smile in seven years, and some folks thought maybe she was losing her 
mind. So finally the old king says that if any man makes the girl laugh 
he can marry her and get a big farm besides, and gold to go with it. 

There was young fellows come from all over the country, a-trying 
to make the king’s daughter laugh. They sung songs and told stories 
and danced jigs and turned summersets and done all kind of tricks. 
But the king’s daughter just watched them awhile, and then she would 
look out of the window. Some of them boys fetched in clowns, and 
trained animals, and fireworks, and all kind of things like that. But it 
didn’t do no good. The king’s daughter never laughed once. 


There was a big farm boy come along one day, and he had a pig 
that could stand on its hind legs and dance. The farm boy had brought 
some fancy clothes in a poke, and a tin whistle he was going to blow 
while the pig was a-dancing. Some smart-alecs put the farm boy in a 
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little closet to change his clothes, and they fed the pig a whole churnful 
of buttermilk. Then one of them put some turpentine under the pig’s 
tail. 

The next thing anybody knowed, here come the pig right through 
the king’s house, a-squealing fit to wake the dead, with buttermilk 
a-squirting out behind. And here come the big farm boy stark naked, 
with the tin whistle in his hand, hollering “Soo-ey! Soo-ey!” at the 
top of his voice. 

The king’s daughter just took one look, with her mouth open and 
her eyes a-sticking out like doorknobs. Then she busted out a-laugh- 
ing, and you could hear it all over the place, with the pig still a-squeal- 
ing and the farm boy hollering’ “Soo-ey! Soo-ey!” The king’s serv- 
ants run in by this time and chased the pig out, and they hustled the 
farm boy back into the closet where his clothes was at. Pretty soon 
here come the old king himself to see what was going on, but his 
daughter was still a-laughing so hard she couldn’t tell him nothing. 

Some of the servants was fixing to put the farm boy in jail, be- 
cause they figured he has insulted the quality folks. But the king’s 
daughter just laughed, and the old king stood there a-looking at her 
kind of thoughtful. Pretty soon she stopped laughing, and she says 
have that young man put his clothes on and come in here, because I 
got something to tell him. 

After while the big farm boy come in and he started a-talking how 
the whole thing was a accident, because them smart-alecs turpentined 
his pig while he was changing clothes. The king’s daughter says never 
mind the pig, the thing is do you want to marry me? And the farm 
boy says “Yes, ma’am.” The king’s daughter says that’s fine, because 
you are the only man in this country I would even think about marry- 
ing. The old king he just looked at both of them for a minute, and 
then they all laughed like fools. And so the big farm boy married the 
king’s daughter, and they lived happy ever after. 


MIsTER Fox 


Told by Mrs. Mary Burke, Springfield, Missouri, May, 1932. She credited 
the tale to relatives who lived in Christian County, Missouri, in the 1880’s and 
1890’s. 


One time there was some people lived up the creek, and they had 
a pretty daughter named Elsie. She never went with the boys much 
till a stranger come along all dressed up, and he took her to the dances. 
Elsie had a good time, and she believed everything he said. She 
thought Mister Fox hung the moon. After while the stranger told her 
to get all the money and jewelry she could, and meet him down by the 
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crossroads Friday midnight. He says he will come with two horses, and 
they will run off and get married. So Elsie says all right. 


When Elsie got there it wasn’t midnight yet, so she climbed up in 
a tree just for a joke. Pretty soon here come Mister Fox and two other 
fellows. They looked all round but they did not see her, so they begun 
to dig a hole in the ground. She could hear them talking about how 
they would take some girl’s money and jewelry and fine clothes. And 
then Mister Fox was going to kill the girl, so that was why they dug 
the big hole to bury her in. Elsie knowed then that Mister Fox was 
nothing but a robber. Him and them other fellows just went around 
the country a-killing people and stealing their stuff. 


The robbers waited a long time, and Elsie just laid quiet on a big 
limb. Finally Mister Fox says: “That fool girl must have forgot what 
day it is, because she ain’t got the sense God give a goose. But never 
mind, we will get her some other night,” says he. So then him and the 
other robbers covered up the hole with brush, and rode back to town. 


After while Elsie slipped down the tree and walked home through 
the woods. She told her folks what happened. The boys wanted to go 
and kill Fox right away, but the old man says no, we will take our time 
and ketch the whole gang. So they invited the kinfolks to come over 
to a big dance. Elsie sent word for Mister Fox to come and bring a 
couple of friends, because they had more girls for the dance than there 
was boys. 


After they danced a few sets the folks all set down to drink cider 
and eat cake. One fellow sung a couple of songs, and then they got to 
telling riddles. When it come Elsie’s turn she says: 


Riddle-dum riddle-dum rideo, 

What did I see last Friday-o, 

The wind blew high, my heart did ache 
To see the hole a fox did make. 


When Mister Fox heard that he knowed Elsie had found out 
something. He got up easy and reached under his coat, but Elsie’s 
pappy let fire with the shotgun and pretty near cut him in two. The 
boys jumped on them other robbers, and killed both of ’em right now. 
Then they hauled the three corpses down to the crossroads. Them 
robbers was carrying silver-mounted pistols, and they had rings on 
their fingers and their pockets full of gold besides. The folks took all 


this stuff and then throwed the corpses into the grave they dug for 
Elsie. 


After that poor Elsie wouldn’t go with nobody, because she fig- 
ured men was all son-of-a-bitches. And so she never did get married at 
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all, but just stayed around with the kinfolks. They was glad to have 
her, of course. But it’s kind of pitiful to see a pretty girl bound and de- 
termined to be an old maid like that. 


THe WomAN-HATER’s SON 


Told by Mr. Ed Wall, Pineville, Missouri, May, 1922. He heard it about 
1915 from some elderly folk at Elk Springs, Missouri. 


One time there was a man lived in a big town, and he was pretty 
well fixed. But-his wife run off with some other fellow, and stole most 
of his money besides, so from then on he hated women. He took his 
little boy, that was about three years old, and built a shack away up in 
the mountains. A hired man packed in stuff so they could live com- 
fortable, but the nearest neighbor was fifteen miles away, without no 
road. Him being a educated fellow, he learned the boy to read and 
write, but they never went nowhere. They never done nothing only 
hunt and fish, like a couple of wild Indians. When that boy got to be 
fifteen years old he didn’t know what a woman looks like. 


Finally the time come when the man had to go into town, to sign 
some papers or something. The boy wanted to go along, and his pappy 
give in, as there wasn’t no easy way out of it. When they got to town 
the boy just walked around a-looking at things, because it was all new 
to him. Up to that day he thought all houses was just one-room cabins 
like him and his pappy lived in. He seen lots of things he didn’t have 
no idea what they was, and his pappy told him about it as they went 
along. 


Pretty soon the boy got to looking into the hardware store window, 
and the old man was explaining what all that truck was good for. Just 
then here come a pretty girl a-walking down the street. She showed 
her legs and wiggled her bottom surprising, like them town girls do. 
“What’s that, Pappy?” says the boy. “That’s a devil red hot from 
hell,” growls the old man, and then he went on talking about them 
things in the hardware window. The boy didn’t say no more, but he 
just stood there a-looking at the pretty girl till she was plumb out of 
sight. 

They fooled around the wagon-yard awhile, and went into the 
courthouse and the hotel and the harness-shop and the livery stable. 
The old man bought new shirts and overalls for both of them, and 
shoes too, and some candy. They drunk a couple bottles of beer, which 
was something the boy never had tasted before, but he didn’t like it 
much. Then the old man says: “Son, I want to buy you a nice pres- 
ent. How about a new pump shotgun, with shells enough to last all 
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winter?” But the boy says he don’t care for no pump-gun, because the 
old single-barrel suits him all right. Well the old man says does he 
want a pony, with a fine saddle and bridle like they seen in the harness- 
shop? But the boy don’t seem to take no interest in ponies. 

Finally the old man says: “Listen, son, we’ve got plenty of money 
in the bank. You can have just about anything you like.” The boy 
looked up and down the street. “Pappy,” says he, “there ain’t but one 
thing in this town that I want.” The old man says for him to speak 
up, because it’s about time they was starting for home. “Well, Pappy,” 
the boy says, “get me one of them devils red hot from hell!” 

It just goes to show that boys is all alike, no matter where they 
live at. You can’t get away from Nature just by hiding out in the 
woods somewhere. 


Eureka, Arkansas 





A Burlesque Version of 
"The Rattan Family" 


By Pau G. BREWSTER 


In my “ ‘The Hanging of Sam Archer,’ an Indiana Ballad’ I 
mentioned a few other Indiana songs about lawbreakers, among them 
the one on the wiping out of the Rattan family by Bud Stone. Al- 
though I have been on the trail of this song for some years, my efforts 
have thus far proved unavailing. However, I was fortunate enough to 
obtain the following parody of it. 

Soon after my article had appeared in print I received a letter 
from Mr. Ben Keller, of Cedar Crest, New Mexico, who wrote me that 
he had in his possession a parody of the Rattan ballad. A second letter 
contained ‘a copy of the text and the tune to which it was sung. All 
the information Mr. Keller could give me about text and tune was the 
following, which I give in his own words: 


I learned the tune in January, 1940, at a square dance. 
For six years I carried the words around written in pencil on 
a slightly used paper napkin, but at least I can thus be sure 
that memory hasn’t interpolated any spurious material. 
Should you have the patience, time, and curiosity to trace it 
back further, you might be able to contact the young lady 
who taught it to me. She is Miss Elizabeth Johnson, Swarth- 
more, Pennsylvania. 

She sang it with a flat voice, a pounding rhythm, and a 
dead pan, and I’m quite sure she looked on it half humor- 
ously. I never dreamed it had a factual origin until I read 
your article. It was Betsy’s pronunciation that led me to 
spell the name Ra-tin.? 


The tone of Mr. Keller’s version is reminiscent of that in the 
Lizzie Borden jingle. 


Lizzie Borden took the axe 
And gave her mother forty whacks. 


When she saw it made her sore, 
She gave her half a dozen more. 


It will be noted that it is the large number of victims which seems to 
have made the greatest impression upon the composer. The acid, the 





1 Hoosier Folklore, V (December, 1946), 125-135. 
2 From a letter of May 26, 1947. 
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razor, etc., are inventions of the parodist; according to tradition, the 
murders were committed with an axe or a club. 


Tue Ra-Tin FAMILy 
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“The first was old Ma Ra-tinn; she came to let him i=in. 
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He stuck her with a bread knife, and let the daylight in! 


The next was old Pa Rattin, a-settin’ by the fire ; 
He snuck up close behind him and choked him with a wire. 


The next was Grandma Ra-tin, so old and feeble and gray; 
She put up a nawful struggle until her strength guv ’way. 


The next was Baby Ra-tin, asleep in ’is trundle bed; 
He poked him in the short-ribs until the cheild was dead, 
And spat tobacco joo-oose all over his golden head. 


Then came Brother Ra-tin, a-tootin’ on his sax; 
He soaked him up in acid and poured him through the cracks. 


Then came Sister Ra-tin, a-settin’ in the tub; 
He crep’ up close behind her and whacked her with a club. 


The last unfortunate Ra-tin was poor old Uncle Seth; 
He slashed him with a razor until he bled to death. 


Henderson State Teachers College Arkadelphia, Arkansas 





3 Sung to the same tune as line two. 





A Hungarian Encyclopedia of Cards 
On the Parodies of Catechism Song 


By ALEXANDER SCHEIBER 


In a separate paper I have summarized the Hungarian variations 
of catechism song, ten in number, for the use of international folklore 
research.’ Until then only a fragmentary text of Béla Barték’s could 
be considered.’ At that time I did not know the Hungarian parody of 
catechism song which I publish below. 


From the second half of the 18th century we have had knowledge 
of the popular booklet-—its oldest variant was published by David Jones 
in 1766—which includes the parody of catechism song in connection 
with the game of cards. Its French, English, Swedish, Danish, German, 
Dutch, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, and Icelandic variants were col- 
lected by J. Bolte in his study.* Bolte could not be aware that Hun- 
garian second-class literature contains Hungarian and German variants 
which I have found in the collection of second-class literature of the 
Library of the Hungarian National Museum. 


I. 


The Hungarian variant is entitled Explanation of the Meaning of 
the French Cards /A’ franczia kdrtyak jelentéseinek kimagyardzasa. 
Buda, 1846, 8°, pp. 4. [See Figure I] Its title-page contains a figure of 
a soldier explaining the meaning of the cards. Its text is similar to 
those hitherto known. At church a private soldier takes a set of cards 
instead of a prayer-book into his hand. Despite the warning of his su- 
periors, he amused himself with them during service. After service the 
sergeant ordered three privates to take him into custody; then he was 
summoned to appear before the major who questioned him about his 
scandalous behaviour. The soldier explained to him what he was re- 
minded of by the cards. 





1 Alexander Scheiber, “Hungarian Parallels of the “Twelve Numbers,’ ” 
JAF, LXIII (October-December, 1950), 465-7. Cf. the riddles used on the oc- 
casion of asking for marriage in Alexander Baksay, Osszegyiijt6tt irodalmi dol- 
gozatai, III (Budapest: 1917), 44. 

2 Hungarian Folk Music (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1931), 186-7, 
No. 309. 

3 Johannes Bolte, “Eine geistliche Auslegung des Kartenspiels,” Zeitschrift 
des Vereins fiir Volkskunde, XIII (1903), 84-88. See also: Taylor, Hand- 
worterbuch des deutschen Marchens, II (Berlin: 1934-40), 173. 
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Ficure I 


FRANCZIA KARTYAK 


JELENTESEINEK KIMAGYARAZASA, 
MELLYET 


bizonyos kézkatona; midén azokkal imadsdgoskényv helyet élne 
a’ Templomban, °s a’ Strazsamestcr meglatné, harom mas le. 
gény Altal a’ Major urhoz vitetné, annak jelenlétében a’ maga 
mentségére adott, mint ezt a’ kévetkezend6 eléadasban lathatni. 



























































BUDAN, 
nyomatott Gyuridn és Bago: betfivel 1846 


—=" * 


The ace means God. 

The two means the dual [Godlike and human] nature of 
Christ. 

The three means the Holy Trinity. 

The four means the four Evangelists. 

The five means the five wounds of Jesus. 

The six means the creation of the world in six days. 

The seven means the day of rest. 

The eight means the eight beatitudes. 

The nine means the nine angelic choirs. 

The ten means the Ten Commandments as well as the Ten 
Virgins. 
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The knave of hearts means Judas Iscariot, the other three 
knaves mean the beadles of Jesus (at the end he refers 
to the knaves, relating them to the soldiers who betrayed 
and carried him away as well as the sergeant). 

The four kings mean the Three Magi carrying presents to 
the King of Kings. 

The 365 points of the cards mean the days of the year. 

The 52 cards mean the number of the weeks. 

The 12 figures mean the months. 


The major burst out laughing ard gave him a florin for a tip. 
The text is doubtless based on a German prototype, to the testi- 
mony of the Germanisms it contains. 


If. 


The German variant is entitled Auslegung der franzdsischen Kar- 
ten /Ung.Altenburg, 1855, 16° pp.8. Its title-page represents a scene 
similar to the former [See figure 2]. It is of a later date than the Hun- 
garian variant. It is probable, however, that it had an earlier edition 
which may have served as the direct source of the Hungarian text. Pp. 
1-6 relate a story identical with the Hungarian text. At the ten the 
allusion to the Ten Virgins is omitted; by way of compensation other 
meanings are quoted. 


The four queens mean Mary and the three wailing women. 

The clubs (in German: Kreuz) mean the Cross. 

The spades mean the .thorn-crown of Jesus and the nails 
holding him on the Cross. 

The diamonds mean the Gospel that spread to the four sides 
of the world (Jesus being the upmost corner-stone). 


These meanings were not translated by the Hungarian hack of 
second-class literature, doubtless because he was ignorant of the Hun- 
garian equivalents of the names of cards. As a matter of fact, they are 
wanting even now. 

Then (pp. 6-8) there follows a German poem (Lied) which has 
the same object. Here, the soldier pleads to have used the cards for a 
prayer-book because he could not read. Its meanings: 


The ace means Jesus. 

The four kings mean the four Evangelists. 

The four queens mean the wailing women. 

The three knaves mean the Jews who crucified Jesus, and 
the knave of clubs, Judas. 

The ten means the Ten Commandments. 

The nine means the angelic choirs. 

The eight means the eight beatitudes. 

The seven means the seven sacraments. 
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The poem ends with the captain asking pardon of the soldier. 
Evidently, this poem deals with the Swiss cards, 32 in number and 
reaching only up to the seven, which are used in Hungary also. 

The earliest source containing the Hungarian encyclopedia of 
cards is The Ever Laughing Democrite (A mindenkor nevetod Demo- 
critus) by John Kényi (II, Buda, 1782, p. 145.), the source of which 
was pointed out by Lewis Gyérgy to be the Vade Mecum (VII, 1777, 
p. 130).* Lewis Gyérgy knows only two of the later Hungarian para- 
phrases." However, the comic paper Ustékés (The Comet) published 
a third one also, agreeing in practically all the details with the inter- 
pretations of the German prosaic text." We also know a fourth one, 
without any quotation of reference,’ in which a dude interprets the 
meaning of the cards in the parties of Pest in a similar manner; how- 
ever, his interpretations are mostly of a geographical and historical 
character. 

In conclusion, I publish the text of the German second-class lit- 
erary product. I wish to thank my friend Stephen Borzsak for the use 
of the forthcoming detailed bibliography of the second-class literature 
of the Hungarian National Museum. 


AUSLEGUNG DER FRANZOSISCHEN 
KARTEN, 


welche ein geméiner Soldat in der Kirche anstatt des Gebet- 
buches gebraucht, dabei aber von dem Feldwebel ersehen 
worden, liess er ihm sogleich durch drei Mann zum Herrn 
Major fiihren, wo er sich wegen des Spielens in der Kirche 
verantworten musste, wie in der Auslegung solches geschehen. 


Ein Regiment Soldaten machte an einem Sonntage eine Kirchenparade, 
unter diesen Soldaten setzte’sich einer in der Kirche nieder, und anstatt des 
Gebetbuches zog er ein Spiel Karten heraus, legte es vor seiner nieder; der Ad- 
jutant und Feldwebel aber, die da stunden, sahen ihm zu, was er damit machen 
wird; alsdann befahl ihm der Feldwebel die Karten einzustecken, und solches 
hinfiihr zu unterlassen; der Soldat gehorchte aber keineswegs, sondern betrach- 
tet mit innigster Riihrung jede Karte bis zum Ende der Messe. Da nun der 
Gottesdienst vollendet war, wurde der Kartenspieler sogleich in Arrest genom- 
men, und in dem Rapport als ein verwegener Mensch, der wider die Ehre 





4 Lewis Gy6rgy, Kényi Jénos Democritusa (Budapest: 1932), 61-4. 

5 Lewis Gyérgy, A magyar anekdéta térténete és egyetemes kapcsolatai 
(Budapest: 1934), 146, No. 106. 

6 Filco Pater, “A franczia jatékkArtyak,” Ustékés, XX (1877), 221. 

7 Zolnai Zolnay Vilmos, A Kdrtya térténete és a kartydjdétékok (Budapest: 
1928), 252-3. I may mention with reference to the figures that the oldest set 
of Hungarian cards dates from about 1560. See Eugene Kolb, Regi jatékkdrtyak 
(Budapest: 1939), 61-2. 
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Ficur_e II 





Karten, 


welde ein gemeiner Goldat in der 
Kirche anftatt des Gebethbudes ge- 
braudyt, dabet aber von dem Feld- 
webel erfehen worden, lie® er thm 
fogletd) durd) dret Mann gum Herrn 
Major fiihren, wo er fid) wegen des 
Gypielens in der Kirche verantworten 
mufte, wie in der WAuslegung foldyes 


gefdyehert. 





Si, Regiment Goldaten madre an 
einem Gonntage eine Rirdyenyarade, 
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Gottes gehandelt habe, dem Herrn Major geschildert. Da nun das Verhdr iiber 
den Spieler gehalten wurde, sprach der Herr Major im vollen Zorn zu ihm: 
Wie kannst du dich unterstehen in der Kirche zu spielen, wofern du dich also 
nicht gut verantworten wirst, so ist morgen das Gassenlaufen dein Lohn. Ja, 
antwortete der Soldat, wenn es erlaubt ist, so werde ich mich gut zu verant- 
worten wissen. Er fing also an, und sprach: Der Ort, wo ich war, ist das 
Heiligthum Gottes, ich habe alle Leute mit Ruh gelassen; gut, sprach der Herr 
Major, verantworte dich besser, du weisst deinen Lohn; der Soldat zog also 
seine Karten heraus, und fing nachfolgende Auslegung dariiber zu machen: 

Erstens, sagte der Soldat, wenn ich den Einser sehe, das zeigt mir, dass 
ein Gott sei, der Himmel und Erde erschaffen hat. 

Der Zweier zeight mir, dass zwei Naturen in Christo sind, die géttliche 
und menschliche. 

Der Dreier zeigt mir, dass drei géttliche Personen in einer Wesenhcit 
gegenwartig sind. 

Der Vierer zeigt mir die vier heiligen Evangelisten. 

Bei dem F ti nf er verehre ich die heiligen fiinf Wuden Christi. 

Bei dem S echser betrachte ich, wie Gott die Welt sammt den Menschen 
in sechs Tagen erschaffen, und aus Nichts gemacht hat. 

Bei dem Siebner betrachte ich, wie Gott am siebenten Tag geruht, und 
diesen Tag zu seiner Ehre und Dienst geheiliget hat. 

Bie dem Achter erwecke ich die acht Seligkeiten, welche Christus auf 
demdem Berg gelehret, und den Menschen, der solche ausiibt, selig gesprochen 
hat. 

Bei dem N eu ner verehre ich die neun Chore der Engeln. 

Bei dem Z eh ner betrachte ich die zehn Gebote Gottes, welche Gott dem 
Moises auf dem Berg Sinai unter Blitz und Donner gegeben hat. 

Wie nun der Soldat diese Karten durchgegangen hat, nahm er den 
Kreuzbauer, legte ihn auf die Seite, und sagte: dieses Blatt ist nicht ehr- 
lich, die andern drei Bauern aber sind die Henkersknechte Pilati, welche Chris- 
tum gekreuziget haben. 

Bei den vier Damen verehre ich die drei heiligen Frauen sammt Maria 
der Mutter Gottes, welche bei dem Kreuz Christi gestanden sind. 

Bei den vier K 6nigen verehre ich die heiligen drei K6nige mit Christo 
dem K@nig aller Kénige, welchem sie Opfer dargebracht haben. 

Weiter sprach der Soldat, die Kruez-Karten stellen mir das Kreuz 
Christi vor. 

Bei Pick betrachte ich die dérnerne rone, welche Christo auf sein heiliges 
Haupt gedruckt worden; wie auch die Nagel, welche ihm durch seine heilige 
Hande und Fiisse sind geschlagen worden. 

Bei den vier Eck en in Caro betrachte ich, wie das heilige Evangelium 
in allen vier Theilen der Welt ist gepredigt worden, und Christus der oberste 
Eckstein ist. 

Bie die H erz betrachte ich die Liebe Christi, mit welcher er die Kirche 
erbauet hat. 


Ueber dieses so finde ich in den Karten 365 Augen, die zeigen mir 365 
Tage im Jahre; die 52 Kartenbriefe bedeuten 52 Wochen des Jahres; die 12 
Figuren stellen mir aber die 12 Monate des Jahres vor; und ich sage und kann 
versichern, dass mir die Karten eben so gut gefallen, erbaulich und niitzlich 
sind, als manches Gebetbuch. Darauf fragte der Major, was der Kreuzbauer zu 
bedeuten hatte, den er auf die Seite gclegt hat; da antwortete der Soldat, das 
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ist der Judas Ischkariot, der mich zum Herrn Major gefiihret und angeklagt 
hat, und die drei iibrigen Bauern sind diese, welche be mir Schildwache ges- 
tanden sind, als ich im Arrest war. 

Hierauf sagte der Herr Major: brav mein Sohn, du hast dich gut 
verantwortet, du bist deines Arrestes entlassen, hier hast du noch einen Gulden 
auf ein gutes Glas Wein. 





LIED 


1. Es wurde eine Kirchparad’ 
Zum Gottesdienst befohlen, 
Das Regiment putzt sich zusamm’ 
Und macht sich auf die Sohlen; 
Der Tambour fing zu trommeln an, 
Die Bande spielte d’rein, 
Der Fahnrich senkte seine Fahn’ 
So ging’s zur Kirch’ hinein. 
Man stellte sich in Reih’ und Glied 
Mit andachtsvollem Sinn, 
Beim Sanctus senkten sie das Knie 
Vor’m Sch6pfer Alle hin. 


nh 


Da sass mit einem Kartenspiel 
Ein Soldat ganz im Stillen 

Es schien als wollte er damit 
Zu sein’m Vergniigen spielen; 
Doch sah er jedes Kartenblatt 
Mit nassen Augen an, 

Als war’ auf jedem, das er sah, 
Die Gottheit selbst daran. 

Sein Kamerad, der dieses sah, 
Blickt ihn verachtlich an, 
Ging gleich zu scinem Offizier, 
Verrieth den guten Mann. 


3. Als dann nach jenem Gottesdienst 
Die Mannschaft abmarschirte, 
Und nun zu Haus die Frevelthat 
Dem Hauptmann rapportirte, 
So wurde der Soldat sogleich 
Zu dem Verhor gezog’n 
Der Hauptmann sprach: sag’ er mir nun, 
Was hatte ihn bewog’n, 
Dass er nun heut’ im Gotteshaus 
So sehr sich unterfing, 
Und gar mit einem Kartenspiel 
Die Frevelthat beging? 
4. Herr Hauptmann! sprach dann der Soldat, 


Ich bitt mich zu vernehmen, 
Ich darf mich meines Kartenspiels 
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Auf Ehre gar nicht schamen. 

Der Hauptmann sprach im ernsten Ton: 
Wie ist das zu versteh’n? 

Der Soldat sprach: o héren Sic, 

Das sollen’s d’raus erseh’n, 

Mir dient zum Betbuch dieses Spiel, 
Weil ich nicht lesen kann, 

Ich will es Ihnen ganz erklar’n, 

HG6r’n Sie mich giitigst an. 

Jedes Ass zeigt Jesum an, 

Den Lehrer aller Christen, 

Vier KGnig sind im Kartenspiel 

Die vier Evangelisten, 

Die Damen sind die Frau’n beim Grab, 
Wo Christus wurd’ begrab’n, 

Drei Buben sind die Juden hier, 

Die ihn gekreuzigt hab’n; 

Der Kruezbub gehdrt nicht dazu, 

An dem liegt nichts daran, 

Die Zehner zeigen mir allhier 

Die zehn Gebote an. 

Die Neuner sind die Engelschér, 

Die ich auch stets verehre, 

Vier Achter sind such hier im Spiel, 
Die ich sogleich erklare ; 

Sie zeigen mir zu meinem Trost 

Acht Seligkeiten an, 

Die Siebner, die noch iibrig sind, 

Die zeigen mir sodann, 

Dass jeder Christ nach rechtem Glaub’n 
Sieb’n Sakramente hat, 

Herr Hauptmann! nun erklarte ich 
Ein jedes Kartenblatt. 

Der Hauptmann sprach: mein lieber Sohn 
Er spricht wohl sehr erhaben, 

Sag’ er, soll denn der Kreuzbub hier 
Nichts zu bedeuten haben? 

Herr Hauptmann! sprach dann der Soldat, 
Den schitz, ich sehr gering, 

Weil er hat Jesum einst verkauft, 

Um dreissig Silberling. 

Der Hauptmann sprach zu ihm sodann, 
Diessmal verzeih ich ihm, 

Doch lasse er im Gotteshaus 

Das Spielen kiinftighin. 
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Some Lore of Hexing and Powwowing 


By Pau FRAZIER 


It used to be popular to thumb one’s nose surreptitiously at a 
witch in Pennsylvania-German communities. This was a custom about 
forty or fifty years ago, according to my informant of the material in 
this paper, a lady of seventy-five, of Pennsylvania-German stock. She 
lived many years in Allentown, Pennsylvania. She prefers not to have 
her name used in connection with this material. She is quite sincere in 
her statements. I owe her much gratitude for the material she so lib- 
erally furnished. 

She remembers that hexing and powwowing were brought to the 
United States by German settlers who had lived in the Rhinish Palati- 
nate and had moved through Holland to America. Here the arts of 
black and white magic flourished among the farm folk of German de- 
scent. Later some of these people moved to towns with their beliefs. 
Although the two arts were frowned upon by the ministers of the Lu- 
theran and Reformed Presbyterian churches, by physicians, and by 
others who were considered highly educated, the beliefs were kept and 
may be found today among some of the older people and among some 
of the farmers of German descent. In general, those who were not 
very lettered and were a bit credulous accepted hexing and powwow- 
ing. 

According to my informant almost all hexing was done by wo- 
men, although a few men practiced the black art. In general, men 
practiced the white art of counter hexing; these were called brauchers. 
They broke the spells cast by the witch’s black magic. Hexers were 
usually eccentric, different, disliked. They were generally unkind and 
their actions were attributed to the evil one, the devil. They never 
went to church. They were ill-natured, irritable, lazy, unneat, unsoci- 
able and sinister. They had no pets except perhaps a maltreated cat. 
They poisoned dogs and muttered mysteriously, but nobody heard their 
words. They were slender and never sickly. They were never young, 
but were always of middle age or older; some were even senile. They 
never stopped hexing or reformed. There were never any beautiful, 
young hexers. Had there been a beautiful hexer, one seldom could 
have discovered her beauty, for they were all quite reticent and hid 
their faces in their “slop bonnets.” Only rarely was a hexer’s face seen. 

The hexer had the stamp of public disapproval upon her because 
of her evil nature and her actions. For instance, one was known to 
leave her father, hoping he would freeze or starve. When the neighbors 
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came to the aid of the man, she never forgave them. Eventually her 
younger sister became like her and was perhaps equally hated. 


Nobody was indifferent to hexing. Non-German peoples, the 
Scotch, for example, definitely disliked black and white magic. The 
believers were, and are to this day, eager to kill the witch, since she is 
allied with the devil against God. The hexer “visits evil” upon the 
innocent. Any person so “visited” who is weaker than the hexer suc- 
cumbs to her art, although at the time he does not know he is being 
hexed. Sometimes, months later, one realizes he has been and is still 
hexed. Children are sometimes hexed before birth and reveal the fact 
later by crying excessively and growing very thin. They may die unless 
the braucher breaks the witch’s curse. 

One hexer cannot hex another. There is no way to do this. How- 
ever, if a witch should overhear a braucher threaten her or give his 
cure in the open air outside a house, she can give a counter spell which 
will nullify his art. Some hexers are more efficient than others; they 
have the seventh book of Moses, in which great hexing power is sup- 
posed to be found. Some are specialists at casting spells on cattle, 
causing bloody milk or accidents, but not sickness. Some cast spells on 
children or on adults. Some cause crops to be damaged or destroyed, 
and some damage barns, the favorite building of the thrifty Pennsyl- 
vania-German farmers. 


It is not known just how the hexer casts her spells. She never 
tells; her mumblings are unintelligible. If she uses rhymes, nobody 
knows. Who taught her to hex? Probably the evil one made direct 
contact with her and taught her black magic in order to further his 
nefarious designs on us. 


My informant remembered that when a person saw a fiery dragon 
around or entering a place it was immoral and he knew better than to 
enter it. A wise person did not pick up a handkerchief containing 
sputum, for witches thus sometimes hexed the unwary. Children were 
sometimes made ill by eating a pear or any other fruit which a witch 
had cursed. 


The witch made no use of the moon; she worked ordinarily under 
the cover of darkness. In a Pennsylvania town, many people were 
watching one night for a certain witch to appear; she did and then 
sprinkled cursed water; being promptly shot at, she miraculously es- 
caped to appear the next day in daylight, apparently as if nothing un- 
usual had occured. To have legal authority to act against a hexer, one 
had to catch her in the act of hexing. 


Of course, non-believers ridiculed and still ridicule ideas of black 
and white magic. The clergy were against powwowing, but they seldom 
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knew about it and never actively opposed it. Physicians were dire 
enemies of the braucher, who frequently was called before they were. 
The braucher is revered by the community; he is, as a rule, a 
church member in good standing. Although the church does not rec- 
ognize him as a curer of human illnesses, he is allowed to remain a 
church member. He is usually clean, neat, affable—a man to be on 
very good terms with. The braucher uses the terms of Christianity in 
his fight against evil. He emphasizes that powwowing is useless with- 
out faith, that the curative effects are nullified by the lack of faith. 


The braucher begins his cure by finding the hexer. When this 
revelation is made to him by his art, he begins to powow for the cure 
of his patient. He walks three times around the hexed person or animal 
or crop reciting his lines in an unintelligible mumble ending in the use 
of, “In God the Father, in God the Son, in God the Holy Ghost.” 
There are rapid and slow counter-hexes. Some have instant effect, 
some require a long time, my informant told me. 


Once in my informant’s family a braucher revealed Old Sarah, a 
neighborhood witch, in a pail of water in which her face appeared to 
be clearly reflected. 


There are specialists in powwowing. One may powwow for chest 
colds and inflamation, as I was taught to do, or he may specialize in 
farm crops, or farm animals, or love affairs. In urgent cases a braucher 
may consent to powwow before the moon is on the increase; but, not 


as a rule. One stanza recalled by my informant which the braucher 
once used is: 


‘Hail, hail, katzedreck, 
Early tomorrow all will be gone.” 


After each incantation the three most holy names were repeated. Pow- 
wowing, individually, may be taught only to one of the opposite sex. 

The new moon, as mentioned before, must be one the increase. 
While the words (which I am bound by promise not to reveal) are 
being repeated, the inflamed part is stroked downward. This treatment 
must be repeated three successive nights in order for it to be effective. 
No poultice or internal medicines are used. Generally, the stroking and 
the saying of the charm constitutes the cure when it ends by the appeal 
to the names of the Trinity. 


In a severe case of inflamation the inflamed place is rubbed down- 


ward, the braucher saying the charm. Ten minutes later the treatment 
is repeated. 


For “livergrown,” or tight chested cold, heated goose grease and 


turpentine are applied. Then the chest is rubbed downward only with 
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the thumbs; each of the two times this is done the charm is repeated in 
an unintelligible way. 


For a baby’s sore mouth, dip two or three rags on a finger into 
sage tea. Rub them one at a time in the baby’s mouth until all are 
used. Then tie strings to each rag separately; tie them together and 
hang them in the fireplace. When the baby’s mouth is rubbed use the 
three highest names. Use two rags at night and one in the morning 
when the baby awakens. 


Once a small money bank was a bone of contention in a family. 
It had been given to the husband by one of his former sweethearts. 
When it began ticking like a clock a hexed child could not sleep. The 
husband became ill. The wife lifted the bank and by an unknown 
hand she was pushed from the room. The child slept until nine o’clock 
that night when the bank again ticked. Then the bank was put away. 
A physician was called but was unable to cure the patients. When the 
braucher was called he put bags on strings around the necks of both 
the mother and baby. He placed an Old Testament under the baby’s 
head. He left some powders to be burned in a tin dish each morning 
and evening for three weeks. All recovered. 


To remove a wart, cut a potato in half; rub it on the wart; then 
feed the potato to a pig. Whether the pig will have the wart or not is 
not known. 


A robber once stole a team and wagon, but he was captured by a 
braucher who simply walked three times around the team and wagon. 
The robber was unable to free himself; finally, according to my in- 
formant, the braucher released him by walking three times around in 
the opposite direction. 


When a farmer found any two of the tails of his horses or cows 
plaited together he knew his stock had been hexed, which indicated a 
future direful event to their owner. Only a braucher could break the 
hex. A hexed horse could not go outside a circle. Cows which were 
hexed gave bloody milk. The braucher powwowed for these by walk- 
ing three times around each one repeating his charm and the names of 
the Holy Trinity. Once a braucher was called to powwow for hexed 
cattle; he told the farmer to drive three nails part of the way into the 
barn door, but not to drive the third nail all the way in. The farmer 
drove the last nail entirely in and he saw the hexer, who died just as 
the third nail was completely driven in. 


Whatever vengeance the braucher wreaked on the witch, it was 
considered good because one should punish those in league with the 
devil. For a hexer who was considered too evil to die, the braucher 
caused insanity, since that was regarded as worse than death. 
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The braucher was secretive. He at times read palms and told of 
favored lovers and men out of favor with their sweethearts. A braucher 
exactly foretold a meeting of two lovers, describing the place, situation, 
position of each person and even the exact turn of one’s head. My in- 
formant told me every detail came about exactly as he had said it 
would. Also by palmistry, a braucher told my informant, a girl at that 
time, of several boys she would meet. All were strangers when he told 
her of them, but she met them exactly as he had foretold she would. 


When he was called the braucher always won against the hexer. 
He never charged, but he received pay in money. It was good to pay 
him well in order to keep his friendship. He was much respected in 
the church and among the people, so much so that nobody felt he 
should ask questions concerning his magic. Nobody asked about the 
contents in the powder he burned in his tin receptacle. It worked— 
that was sufficient. 


Today the barn decorations in Pennsylvania German communities 
are generally called mere decorations. Sometimes a farmer will call 
them good-luck signs. But not long ago, they were signs for counter- 
hexing and no good farmer of the area failed to have one painted on 
his barn. These signs were thought to prevent the hexing of livestock. 
Sometimes broken legs and death of livestock by apparent accident 
were prevented. The results of bad weather were also thus prevented. 
It was not generally thought the witch caused cattle to be diseased. 
Lightning would not strike a barn with a good counterhex sign, it was 
believed. 

The painting of counterhex signs on barns was a trade. The 
painter had his own preferred signs. This may have caused the simi- 
larity of patterns in certain areas. But the symbols in the signs are 
different. The barn sign painter was paid only in kind, never in money. 
My informant did not know the reason for this. 


From her personal memories, my informant told me the following 
stories, reflecting her beliefs in hexing and the supernatural. 


THe Hunory WITCH 


An old woman came every night begging for food. The family, 
observing something sinister about her, ceased giving her food. The 
night after they had stopped, the family sat waiting to learn whether 
or not she would return. They had locked the cellar door. Suddenly 
at midnight a loud clatter of pots and pans was heard coming from the 


cellar and soon thereafter the old witch came through the locked cellar 
door. 
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Tue Rap AND THE QUESTION 


One dark night there was a rap at the front door. The housewife 
went to the door, opened it, and found nobody there. Then a voice 
asked three times, “Is this right?” Then it was heard no more. A 
neighbor who lived next door died that night. 


Tue Bioop STAINED BRICKS 


A man had been stabbed to death in a wicked place of merry- 
making. It was then observed that three bricks in the walk from the 
house had blood stains on them. When they were washed the blood 
stains remained. When the three bricks were replaced by others the 
blood stains were on the new bricks. One night a girl who lived in the 
residence across the street from the wicked house went on to her front 
porch and saw a little man about three feet tall who was well dressed 
in a black suit, a high silk hat, and other excellent clothes. He had 
sparkling cuff and shirt buttons which shone like the eyes of cats in the 
dark. He walked out of the wicked house and toward the street. The 
girl became very much frightened and ran into her house and turned 
up the gas light. She then went back to the door and looked out and 
did not see the little man. She told no one of this experience at the 
time. A week later her sister had exactly the same experience.’ 


THE Birp oF WARNING 


My informant’s Sunday School teacher and very close friend was 
ill. One afternoon a bird tapped three times on my informant’s win- 
dow. The friend died about the time of the tapping. 


Tue Deatu Rap 


One afternoon a woman was resting on a couch in her living 
room. Her son-in-law, who was then living in another state, was very 
ill. One afternoon a bird tapped three times on my informant’s win- 
thought it was her husband, but he came in and asked whether she had 
tapped. Then they decided the tapping must be an omen of death. 
Their son-in-law died soon afterwards. 





1 Ernest Baughman collected from William Haney of North Vernon, Indi- 
ana, a story considerably like this one. The blood stains in the Indiana story 
were in the wooden floor and never could be removed. In The Hoosier Folk- 
lore Bulletin, I11:4 (1944), 65. 
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THe UNEAsy SPIRIT 


A man one night met a figure on a lonesome road. The figure 
asked, “What shall I do with it? Where shall I put it?” The same 
occurrence took place the second night, so the man who met the figure 
sought advice. When he met the figure the third night he answered 
the questions by, “Put it where you found it.” He never saw the figure 
again. 


THe Guost THat NEEDED FORGIVENESS 


A woman’s niece, who was angry with her, was ill. The aunt sent 
some food for her niece, but she refused it. A few days later the niece 
died. Soon after the funeral, the aunt was awakened at night by her 
niece, who stood silently by her bed. This occurred the second night. 
The third night the aunt’s son slept in the room with her and saw the 
apparition. The aunt asked it what it wanted. The ghost said it de- 
sired forgiveness. The aunt had learned never to touch a ghost, so she 
offered the apparition a corner of the sheet, which it shook gently and 
disappeared. The son witnessed the entire scene. The next morning 
the corner of the sheet was discovered to have been burned off.” 


THE SHROUD WET wiTtH TEARS 


A child died. Its mother was broken-hearted and wept bitterly 
for many days. One night the mother was awakened by the ghost of 
the child who told her he could not rest because her tears caused his 
shroud to be wet, and he would never rest until his shroud was no 
longer wet by her tears. She regained controi emotionally and one 
night soon afterwards the ghost of the child reappeared before the 
woman and told her his shroud was dry and he was resting. 


Lexington, Kentucky 





2 Leonard Roberts collected a story in the Kentucky mountains in May, 
1950, which has the incident of shaking hands with a ghost. In his story the 
ghost pulled off the man’s hand. 
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Can A Building Be Raised 
Without Whiskey? 


By Ricuarp H. DILLon 


“In pioneer days it was a universal practice to furnish whiskey at 
house or barn raisings; and though few drank to excess, yet at raisings, 
ministers, deacons and church-members would participate in drinking, 
and not unfrequently one or more could be seen staggering and not 
fully able to set and keep their feet properly. Capt. John Stearns had 
got everything in readiness and had fixed upon a day to raise his new 
barn, when it was discovered that no whiskey could be bought or even 
borrowed in the township [Brunswick, Ohio], and more unfortunate 
still, that none could be had nearer than Talmadge. To go to that 
place and return would require two days. Mr. Stearns made known 
the matter to some of his neighbors who told him that under the pres- 
ent circumstances they thought perhaps the barn might be raised, 
though they could not fully approve of his course in not seeing about 
the whiskey sooner. On the day appointed, the people assembled, went 
to work, raised the barn and from that circumstance made the wise dis- 
covery that a building could be safely and speedily built without the 
use of whiskey.” 


From: Northrop, N. B. 
Pioneer History of Medina County 
Medina, Ohio: George Redway, 1861. 


Sutro Branch San Francisco, California 
California State Library 


Telling the Time: 
Some Retorts from West Kentucky 


Collected by THeELMA Lynn LAMKIN 
Edited by Herbert Halpert 
(With additions from the Folklore Archive, 
Murray State College, Murray, Ky.) 


The chance to use an unexpected retort to startle someone who 
asks you for the time is eagerly taken by school and college students. 
Adults are not above using some of the same retorts, although with 
them it may be only a recollection of youthful practice. Miss Thelma 
Lynn Lamkin sent our folklore archieve sixteen of the first twenty- 
three retorts given below. She had secured them in Cunningham, Car- 
lisle County, Kentucky, from grade school children who had learned 
them from their parents. Several college students were shown the list 
and added eight items to Miss Lamkin’s group. Numbers 4, 6, 21 and 
23, from Paducah, Kentucky, were contributed by Mrs. Martha Dell 
Sanders; 8 and 16, from grade school use in Lyon County, by Miss 
Romelia Hooks; 9, from Fulton, by Mr. Otha Linton. Other reports 
of two of these items are noted in parentheses. 

The four remaining items—Number 24 collected from Marshall 
County, by Mrs. Lillian Lowry; 25 and 26, from Graves County, by 
Miss Juanita Canter; and 27, heard on the Murray State College 
campus, by Miss Patricia Holland—are variations on the theme. The 
first two of these show that a quick-witted person may occasionally 
turn the tables by carrying the dialogue one step further. The third is 
a gag rather than a true retort. The fourth is a formulaic reply. I 
suspect this last item may be widespread in fraternity circles and 
originally come from a published source. Its obvious grammatical 
errors show clearly that it is now in oral circulation. 

“What time is it?” 

Daytime (or nighttime). 

Daytime, going on nighttime. 

Time the clock says. 

Time all good children were in bed. 

Time all bulls’ tails were coming off; ain’t you glad you’re a cow? 

Time all dogs are dead; aren’t you glad you’re just a pup? 

(Also reported from Logan County, by Dorothy Wilson.) 

Time all monkeys’ tails were falling off; ain’t yours getting loose? 

8. Time all dogs are (is) dead; aren’t (ain’t) you sick? 
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11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


je 


17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


21. 


22. 
23. 
24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 
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Time all jackasses were dead; feeling sick? 

Time all fools were dead; ain’t (aren’t) you getting sick? 
(Also reported from West Tennessee, by Mary C. Long.) 
Answer: “Time all dogs were dead; don’t you feel sick?” 
Time all idiots were dead; when they gonna bury you? 
Time all idiots were getting sense; don’t you feel smarter? 
Time all hell was burning; ain’t you getting hot? 

Same time here as it is over there. 

Same time it was this time yesterday. 


Same time it was yesterday, only twenty-four hours later. 

Half past biscuit, going on corn bread. 

Half past twelve, stretching like everything to get to one. 

Half past twelve, ticking like hell to get to one. 

One minute, thirty seconds, ten ticks, and two drawbacks past the 
time it was yesterday. 


One minute past a hair on my arm. (Said pretending to look at a 
non-existent wrist watch.) 


Wait till the cuckoo hollers and I’ll tell you. 

That’s for me to know and you to find out. 

First speaker: “Know what time it is?” 

Second speaker: ‘“‘No.” 

First speaker: “Time all fools was dead!” 

Second speaker: “Ain’t you sick?” 

First speaker: “What time is it?” (Asked earnestly most of the 
time. ) 

If the first speaker thinks of it he will come back with: ‘ “Thought 
you were looking pale.” 

First speaker: ‘What time is it?” 

Answer: “About that time.” 

First speaker: “What time?” 

Answer: “Oh, just about that time.” 

“This is a retort that you give when someone asks you the time. 
After he catches on you do tell him the time. I have heard this 
used by a friend of mine; I haven’t heard anyone else use it.” 
Fraternity man meets pledge and demands, “What time is it?” 
Pledge is supposed to carry his watch and reply promptly: 

“Sir, I am greatly embarrassed and deeply humiliated due ‘to 
the unforeseen circumstances for which I have no control. The 
inner workings and hidden mechanisms of my chronometer are in 
accord with the great sidereal movement of which time is so com- 
monly reckoned. I cannot with any degree of accuracy state the 
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correct time, but without fear of being very far off I would say 
that it was twenty minutes, thirty seconds, and eleven ticks of the 


tock (!) before (after) two o’clock.” 


Murray, Kentucky 
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American Name Society 


THe AMERICAN NaME Society was formed at Detroit, Michigan, 
in December, 1951, for the purpose of promoting and encouraging the 
study of geographical, personal, scientific, commercial, and other 
names. The Society will endeavor to make the American people con- 
scious of the interest and importance of names in all fields of human 
activity, and will be ready to act in an advisory capacity to institutions, 
organizations, and individuals concerned with names. 

To anyone who has ever worked with names in this country the 
need for such a society has long been evident. The bibliography of 
published materials about names is not nearly so long in the United 
States as it is, for instance, in Scandinavia or England, but it is ex- 
tremely difficult to come by any comprehensive list of materials be- 
cause the studies which have been made have been published in all 
sorts of journals and from all points of view. Here, at last, is a society 
which will publish its own journal and which will make it possible to 
gather a working bibliography quickly and accurately. Moreover, here 
at last is the medium by which the researches of scholars actively en- 
gaged in the examination of names can be publicized. 

The Society will hold annual meetings at the time and place of the 
Modern Language Association; it will publish a quarterly journal de- 
voted to articles on names written by members, and it plans to publish 
books, monographs and, eventually, standard reference dictionaries. 

The annual membership dues are: Active Member, $5.00; Sus- 
taining Member, $25.00; Library, $5.00. An individual may become a 
Patron or Life Member by payment of $1,000.00. Membership dues 
will include subscription to the journal and the privilege of purchasing 
at cost other publications of the Society. 

The first membership year will expire December 31, 1953, and one 
year’s dues will keep members in good standing until that date or until 
the completion of the first volume of the journal. Dues and applica- 
tion for membership should be sent to Erwin G. Gudde, University of 
California Press, Berkeley 4, California. 


William Reily's Courtship 


A Nineteenth Century Broadside 
By Mary O. Eppy 


In an antique store in Clear Springs, Maryland, I once bought 
several old hymn-books. Inside a copy of The Christian Minstrel by 
J. B. Aiken, 1848, was an old broadside. The sheet measures nine by 
eighteen inches including the ornamental border which surrounds the 
poetry. The paper is very frail, but the words, with few exceptions, are 
quite legible. I have supplied the few words that were missing and 
indicated these by parentheses. The punctuation and spelling in the 
broadside have been retained here. 


WiLuiaM REILy’s 
Courtship, trial, Answer, Releasement, and Marriage 
With His Fair Coolen Bawn 
Reily’s Courtship 


“Twas on a pleasant morning, all in the bloom of spring, 
When as the cheerful songsters in concert sweet did sing, 
The primrose and the daisy bespangled every lawn, 

In an arbor I espied my dear Coolen Bawn. 


I stood awhile amazed, quite struck with surprise, 

On her with rapture gazed while from her bright eyes 
She shot such killing glances, my heart away was drawn, 
She ravished all my senses, my fair Coolen Bawn. 


I trembling addressed her, hail matchless fair maid, 

You have with grief oppressed me, and I am much afraid, 
Except you cure my anguish which now is in its dawn, 
You'll cause my sad overthrow, my sweet Coolen Bawn. 


Then with a gentle smile she replies unto me, 

I cannot tyrannise dear Willy, over thee; 

My father he is wealthy, and gives severe command, : 
If you but gain his favor, I'll be your Coolen Bawn. 
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In raptures I embraced her, we swore eternal love, 

And nought should separate us, except the power above ; 

I hired with her father and left my friends and land, 

That with pleasure I might gaze on my fair Coolen Bawn. 


I served him a twelve month right faithfully and just, 
Although not used to labor, was true to my trust; 

I valued not my wages, I would not it demand, 

For I could live for ages with my Coolen Bawn. 


One morning as her father and I walked out alone, 

I ask’d him for his daughter, saying sin it is well known, 

I have a well stock’d farm, five hundred pounds in hand, 
Which I'll share with your daughter, my fair Coolen Bawn. 


Her father full of anger, most scornfully did frown, 
Saying here are your wages now sir depart the town, 
Increasing still his anger, he bid me quick begone, 

For none but a rich ’squire shall wed my Coolen Bawn. 


I went unto his daughter and told her my sad tale, 

Oppressed with grief and anguish, we both did weep and wail, 
She said my dearest Reily, the thought I can’t withstand, 

That in sorrow you should leave me, your dear Coolen Bawn. 


A horse I soon got ready in the silent night 

Having no other (ready) we quickly took our flight; 

The horse he chanced to stumble, and threw us both along, 

Confus’d and sorely bruised me, and my dear Coolen Bawn. 


Again we quickly mounted, and swiftly rode away, 

O’er hills and lofty mountains we travell’d night and day, 
Her father swift pursu’d us with his well chosen band, 
And I was overtaken with my fair Coolen Bawn. 


Committed straight to prison, there to lament and wail; 
And utter my complaints to a dark & dismal jail, 

Loaded with heavy irons till my trial it comes on, 

But I’ll bear their utmost malice for my dear Coolen Bawn. 


If it should please kind fortune once more to set me free, 
For well I know my charmer is constant unto me, 
Spite of her father’s anger, his cruelty and scorn, 
I hope to wed my heart’s delight, my dear Coolen Bawn. 
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Come rise up William Reily, and come along with me 

I mean for to go with you and leave this country; 

I’ll forsake my father’s dwelling, his houses and rich land, 
And go along with you—your dear Coolen Bawn. 


Over lofty hills and mountains, along the lonesome dales, 

Thro’ shady groves and fountains, rich meadows and sweet vales, 
We climed the rugged woods, and rode o’er the silent lawn, 

But I was overtaken with my dear Coolen Bawn. 


They hurried me to prison, my hands and feet they bound, 
Confined me like a murderer with chains unto the ground; 
But this hard cruel treatment most cheerfully I'll stand, 

Ten thousand deaths I’d suffer for my dearest Coolen Bawn. 


In came the jailor’s son, and to Reily he did say, 

Rise up unhappy Reily, you must appear this day, 
Proud Squire Falliard’s anger and power to withstand, 
I fear you’ll suffer sorely for your dear Coolen Bawn. 


This is the news young Reily, last night I heard of thee, 
The lady’s oath will hang you, or else will set you free, 
If that is true, said Reily, some hopes begin to dawn, 
For I never can be injur’d by my dear Coolen Bawn. 


The lady she is sensible and her tender youth, 

If Reily has deluded her she will declare the truth; 

Then like a spotless angel before them she did stand, 

You are welcome here said Reily, my dear Coolen Bawn. 


Gentlemen, said her father, do justice unto me, 

This fellow stole may daughter, of noble high degree; 
His daring bold presumption I cannot understand, 
I’ll have him executed, or leave my native land. 


Next spoke the noble Fox, who stood attentive by, 
Gentlemen of the jury, for justice we reply; 

To hang a man for love is foul murder you may see, 
So save the life of Reily, and banished let him be. 
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Then spoke the lovely lady, with tears in her eyes, 
The fault is not sweet Reily’s, on me alone it lies; 

I made him leave his home sirs, and go along with me, 
I love him to distraction, such is my destiny. 


The noble lord replied, we may let the prisoner go, 

The lady hath quite cleared him the jury well doth know, 
She has released young Reily, the bill must be withdrawn, 
Then set at large the lover of the fair Coolen Bawn. 


But stop my lord, he stole her bright jewels and nice rings, 
Gold watch and diamond buckles, with many costly things, 
I gave them to my daughter, they cost a thousand pounds, 
When Reily was first taken, those things with him were found. 


She said, my lord I gave them in token of true love, 

He never stole my jewels I swear by all above; 

If you have got them Reily, pray send them home to me, 
I will my generous lady, with many thanks, said he. 


There is a ring amongst them I wish you for to wear, 
*Tis set with costly diamonds, and plaited with my hair; 
As a token of true friendship, wear it on your right hand, 
Think on my broken heart, love, when in a foreign land. 


Reily’s Answer, Releasement, & Marriage with His 
Coolen Bawn 


You tender hearted lovers attend unto my theme, 

The hardships of young Reily I mean now to explain; 
Who for stealing of an heiress before the courts did stand, 
Order’d for transportation into a foreign land. 


The daughter of Squire Falliard this lady proved to be, 

As blooming as an angel and born of high degree; 

For her young William Reily both night and day doth wail, 
Loaded with heavy irons, confined in Sligo jail. 


Like some poor malefactor, transported he must be, 

The lady cries, dear Reily, your face I ne’er shall see; 
Cruel hard hearted father, thou art the only one, 

That banish’d William Reily from his dear Coolen Bawn. 
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Her father in a passion unto the lady said, 

For your foul disobedience you shall be conveyed 

Unto a lonesome chamber, there to repent the deed; 

Twelve months on bread and water you shall be forced to feed. 


(So into) a dark chamber his daughter he did hie, 

(Her) clothing but coarse blankets and straw whereon to lie; 
(She cried) dear William Riley, ’tis for my sake alone. 
(That) you with grief and sorrow in Sligo jail doth moan, 


Three nights this lovely lady in grief and sorrow spent, 

Till overcome with anguish, she quite distracted went, 

She wrung her hands and tore her hair, crying my only dear. 
My cruel hearted father has used you most severe. 


Unto a private madhouse they hurried her away; 

Where she was heard each morning to weep and pray, 
Her chains aloud she’d rattle and then she’d cry and rave, 
For me poor William Reily is treated like a slave. 


Alas, dear William Reily, if I once more could see, 
From my hard father’s angers I'd try to set him free, 

I’d enfold him in my arms, from him I ne’er would part, 
Although I’m here confined, young Reily has my heart. 


Now we will leave this fair maid in sorrow for to wail; 

And speak of William Reily confined in Sligo jail, 

Who with twenty other criminals, to Dublin march’d away 
To enter on board a transport bound straight to Botany bay. 


When in Dublin they arrived, they were conveyed to jail, 
Until the transport ship should be ready for to sail, 

Poor Reily cried, Squire Falliard, most cruel hearted man, 
In Bedlam lies your daughter, my fair Coolen Bawn. 


But fortune to poor Reily happened to prove kind, 
For while he lay in irons a thought came in his mind; 
A petition from the prison he to the castle sent, 

Unto the lord-lieutenant whose heart it did relent. 
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The noble lord-lieutenant did to the prison haste, 
And there young William Reily he speedily releas’d, 
With him into Bedlam straightway he went anon, 
(Likewise) released his jewel, his fair Coolen Bawn. 


As soon as the lady her true love did behold, 

She in her snowy arms young Reily did enfold; 

Her senses quick revived, for they a parson sent, 

Who married this young couple to their hearts content. 


A licence from the primate was got immediately, 

And constant William Reily was wed to his lady, 

A feast was then prepared which lasted four days long, 
Success attend young Reily and his fair Coolen Bawn. 


Soon as her father heard it his heart it did relent, 
He cried, for my offences I surely do repent, 

No mortal sure can hinder what heaven doth decree, 
And then straight off to Dublin he rode immediately. 


Soon as he into Dublin to the young couple came, 

He said, my dearest children I have been much to blame, 
But now you shall live happy with me in Sligo town, 

A fortune I will give you of thirty thousand pounds. 


And as it is God’s will that I have no child but thee, 

I beg it as a blessing that you will live with me, 

And at my death you shall possess my houses and free land, 
My blessings on you Reily, and your dear Coolen Bawn. 


Perrysville, Ohio 
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Russian Folklore and Y. M. Sokolov 


By BarRBAaRA LATTIMER KRADER 


Russian Folklore by Yuriy Matveevich Sokolov,’ translated by 
Catherine Ruth Smith and published in 1950 by the Macmillan Com- 
pany under the auspices of the American Council of Learned Societies, 
has been reviewed briefly in a number of American journals. Never- 
theless the need remains for a detailed analysis, because the American 
edition has been published with no introduction to guide the reader in 
his evaluation of the material, and because apparently the first draft of 
the translation has been published with no consultation of specialists in 
the field, so that there are numerous mistakes in translation and tran- 
scription. 

Russian Folklore first appeared in 1938 as a university textbook 
for Pedagogic Institutes, and is still used by Russian students, although 
part of the chapter on historiography and most of the tale chapter are 
considered theoretically unsatisfactory in the Soviet Union and there 
have been demands for a work to replace it.? This controversy will be 
discussed briefly below. First some information about the author 
should be presented, for he ranked, after Zelenin and Azadovskij, as 
one of the foremost Russian folklorists between the two wars. 


BIOGRAPHY OF AUTHOR 


Jurij and Boris Matveevic Sokolov, born in 1889, were identical 
twin sons of Matvej I. Sokolov, professor of Old Russian Literature at 
Moscow University from 1890 to 1906. Vsevolod Miller, a close friend 
of the family, had great influence upon them. He was an authority on 
Russian epic songs (byliny), and the theoretical leader of the “histori- 
cal school,” which studied the epic as a document to bring out its ori- 
gin in time and geographic setting. While the Sokolovs were still stu- 
dents at Moscow University, Miller suggested that they make a field 
trip to north Russia. In the summers of 1908 and 1909 they made a 
collection of tales and songs which was published in 1915 by the Acad- 
emy of Sciences, and which remains a model of scientific precision and 
organization. 





1 Henceforth the transliteration used in this article is according to the table 
published by the American Slavic and East European Review, Vol. 7, No. 1, 
February, 1948. 


2 Sovetskaja Etnografija, 1950, No. 3, p. 207. 
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The collection, Skazki i pesni Belozerskogo kraja (Tales and Songs 
of the White Lake Region), contains 163 tales (tales were the favored 
folklore genre of the region), as well as 71 epic and historical songs, 
ritual and lyric songs, and so forth. The tales are arranged in groups 
according to the informant. The place of collection is always indicated. 
Americans interested in methods of field work could read with profit 
the sections which present the background of the material itself. There 
is a brief description of the obstacles they met, the details of entering a 
village and trying to be accepted; there is a 40 page description of the 
geography of the region, conditions of life, and occupations of the 
people. Most important theoretically (and it aroused a storm of dis- 
cussion at the time) is a chapter “Tellers and Their Tales,” discussing 
the role of the performer in the life of the folklore product. They con- 
clude that the teller expresses himself in the selection of the tale reper- 
tory, in the interpolation of personal remarks and opinions, and in 
partial (perhaps minor) changes in the migratory tale type. In regard 
to style, the individuality of the teller is revealed by his selection of 
those turns of speech and artistic formulae from the wide traditional 
vocabulary which most closely correspond to his own inclinations and 
tastes. 


In spite of good reviews and a prize award, the book was banned 
by the Academy shortly after publication because of a small number of 
obscene tales retained by the Sokolovs as typical of the repertory of the 
region. 


After the revolution the activities of both brothers were concen- 
trated in teaching and setting up institutes, museums, and seminars for 
the study of ethnography and folklore. In 1923 Boris published a book 
on three of the greatest Russian folklore collectors. In 1926 they pub- 
lished a handbook on how to collect folklore, Poézija derevnja (Verbal 
Art of the Village). Their textbook Russkij fol’klor (Russian Folk- 
lore) , 1930, was designed as a correspondence course, and was the fore- 
runner of the university textbook of 1938, which is here under dis- 
cussion. 


From 1926 to 1928 they were in charge of three expeditions, re- 
ferred to as “in the steps of Rybnikov and Gil’ferding,” which visited 
the most famous Russian epic singing region, around Lake Onega. 
Rybnikov and Gil’ferding had made collections of epic songs in the 
1860’s and 1870’s and these Soviet groups interviewed singers of the 
same families, traced influences of the older singers whose repertories 
had been collected, and analysed the decline of the tradition. Articles 
by the Sokolovs appeared in Western Europe, describing the prelimi- 
nary results of these studies, one in the Revue des Etudes Slaves (XII, 
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1932), and one about two of the epic singers in Slavische Rundschau 
(1932). 

In the spring of 1930, Boris went among the peasants to take part 
in the collectivization movement of the time, in consequence of which 
his health was broken, and he died in July, 1930. His death was a real 
loss for folklore scholarship. 

In this critical period of change in Soviet Russia, during the first 
and second five-year plans, and the forced imposition of collectiviza- 
tion, Soviet folklorists, along with other sectors of Soviet thought had 
to proclaim the all-importance of class conflict and victory of the pro- 
letarian revolution. The official policy was one of active intervention 
in the life of folklore, and oral creation was called a weapon of class 
conflict. In a biographical article on the Sokolovs published in 1948, 
this policy and Jurij’s role in promoting it were still highly praised. 

Thus in the 1930's specific efforts were made to eliminate false, 
anti-social, or hostile folklore and to promote the folklore elements 
which the regime considered to be on a higher ideological and artistic 
level. Class conflict was emphasized by publishing collections of tales 
on certain themes, as The Priest and the Peasant, The Landowner and 
the Peasant, etc. Almost all Soviet collections of folklore during this 
period were published under the editorship of Jurij Sokolov, in addi- 
tion to which he taught at Moscow institutions of higher learning and 
was chairman of the Section on Folk Creation of the Union of Soviet 
Writers. In 1939 he was assigned the task of developing Ukranian 
folklore studies (was this a demotion, one wonders?) , and was elected 
a member of the Ukranian Academy of Sciences. Thenceforth he de- 
voted his efforts to coordinating the work of Moscow, Leningrad, and 
Kiev folklorists. In January, 1941, he died during a jubilee celebration 
for a colleague, after making a speech on the importance of scholar- 
ship. The epic songs collected in the 1926-1928 expeditions were fi- 
nally published in 1948, with a biographic article about the Sokolovs.* 

In spite of his scientific capitulation in the 1930’s, Sokolov was 
well qualified to write a textbook on Russian folklore, and it is the best 
book on the subject. It is indeed remarkable considering the general 
conditions of censorship under which he wrote. The only important 
weaknesses are the absence of any discussion of folk music, and the in- 
ferior chapter on the byliny, which will be discussed below. This book 
on “oral literature,” with Zelenin’s book in German on East Slavic 
material culture,‘ makes available to Western readers the basic facts of 
Russian ethnography and folklore. 





3 Ju. M. Sokolov, ed. Onezskie byliny (Onega byliny). Letopisi Vol. 13. 
Gosudarstvennyj literaturny} muzej. Moscow, 1948. 938 pp. 


4D. K. Zelenin, Russische (ostslavische) Volkskune. Berlin, 1927. 
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EVALUATION OF INDIVIDUAL CHAPTERS 


It is interesting to compare this text by Sokolov with the best ear- 
lier surveys of Russian folklore, e.g., M. N. Speranskij’s Russkaja ust- 
naja slovesnost’ (Russian Oral Literature), published in 1917, and the 
first volume of a collective work, Istorija russkoj literatury (History of 
Russian Literature) edited by Anickov and published in 1908. 


First, Sokolov’s chapter on historiography is an improvement over 
the earlier works, presenting a fuller picture of the development of 
Russian folklore studies, especially of the three most important theoreti- 
cal groups before the revolution, the mythological, the diffusionist, and 
the historical schools. The later-appearing formalist school, which de- 
veloped just before the revolution and survived in Russia until the 
early 1930's, is sharply criticized, but most of the important works of 
this school in the folklore field are mentioned. The group of “vulgar 
sociologists” of the 1920’s were denounced by Sokolov for having gone 
to an extreme in upholding the aristocratic origin of folklore, especially 
of the byliny, and for having agreed more or less with Naumann’s the- 
ory of the gesunkenes Kulturgut. This attitude is now generally con- 
sidered extreme also in the West. 


Mention has already been made of Sokolov’s theoretical assertions 
of the 1930’s. A few remarks about the present Soviet points of view 
may be germane because Sokolov’s treatment of theory is now con- 
sidered unacceptable. 


In the last three years there have been sharp attacks against Vese- 
lovskij, Vsevolod Miller, and their followers. Both are accused of hav- 
ing believed in the aristocratic origin of folklore rather than the collec- 
tive origin, currently in favor. Both were guilty of making comparative 
folklore and literary studies, and of indicating Russian imitations or 
borrowings from foreign sources. (This is at present considered a seri- 
ous offense). The most recent change in Soviet theory is the attack on 
Marr in 1950. His influence on oral literature was not really signifi- 
cant, however, being reflected in recent times only in studies of costume 
and art. Sokolov had already criticized his views, in his book of the 
late 1930’s, though attributing the faults to Marr’s followers, rather 
than to Marr. Nevertheless Sokolov’s relatively objective discussion of 
Veselovskij and Miller in his chapter on historiography and elsewhere 
has attracted considerable criticism from the Soviets. 


Sokolov’s chapters on-the origins of poetry and the calendar rituals 
are basically derived from Anickov’s chapter “Folk Poetry and Old 
Beliefs,” included in the book mentioned above. The wedding chapter 
in Sokolov’s textbook, however, uses vost-revolutionary studies which 
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are on a high level, and is analytic and factual. The chapters on the 
laments show that this genre has been neglected by Russian scholars. 
In fact one of the best books on the subject, E. Mahler’s Die russische 
Totenklage, published in Leipzig in 1936, is unmentioned by Sokolov. 
The two earlier Russian textbooks ignore the subject entirely. 


Sokolov’s chapter on divinations and charms is good, more solid if 
less imaginative than the interesting chapter in Anickov’s book by the 
great Russian poet Alexander Blok. This subject has been very thor- 
oughly studied by N. Poznanskij, whose monograph of 327 pages was 
published in 1917 by Petrograd University. 


The chapter on religious songs, while adequate, is far inferior to 
that of Speranskij, a specialist in the apocrypha and religious songs, 
who presented the highlights of his extensive knowledge of the subject 
in one chapter of his survey, mentioned above. Undoubtedly this genre 
will soon disappear entirely from the scene in Russia, but there are 
numerous printed collections of song texts, particularly of songs of the 
Old Believers, so that it may still be studied. 


Sokolov states in his chapter on folk drama that there are many 
elements of drama in the various Russian seasonal and family rituals, 
but that one finds relatively little staged folk drama in the Russian 
tradition as compared to the West. He describes the Western influ- 
ences, the puppet theater, and the most popular folk plays, particularly 
Tsar’ Maksimilian. When Sokolov’s book was written the origin of this 
play was not established, but since then it has been shown to be derived 
from the popular Czech folk play about Saint Dorothy.® This chapter 
is informative but also indicates that much work remains to be done on 
the subject, particularly concerning the related Western material. 


Space forbids discussion of every chapter separately. It should be 
stated, however, that the section on Soviet folklore, in spite of its ten- 
dentiousness, is nevertheless a contribution to knowledge of Soviet life 
and attitudes. Certainly this is not a balanced picture, but one may 
learn from it. ; 


The chapters on historiography and tales are the most important 
for us, and the best in the book. The chapter on byliny is significant 
because of its traditional place of honor in Russian folklore. Therefore 
a more detailed discussion follows of the chapters on the tales and the 
byliny. 





5 R. Jakobson, “Russian echoes of Czech hagiography,” Annuaire de l’nsti- 
tut de philologie et d’histoire orientales et slaves Université Libre de Bruxelles. 
Vol. 7. New York, 1944. pp. 175-180. 
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EVALUATION OF CHAPTER ON TALES 


The most important material in the tale chapter may be summar- 
ized under four headings: (1) the Russian edition and revision of the 
Aarne index, and information derived from it; (2) study of the in- 
formants, and the influence of the individual teller’s personality on the 
tale; (3) the repertories of various regions and social groups, and how 
their tales reflect them; (4) analysis of the structure of magic tales, 
based on the functions of the central characters. 


The greater part of this long loosely-constructed chapter is simply 
taken from the Aarne-Andreev index, published in 1929, and a survey 
article by Andreev containing statistics on frequency of occurrence of 
various (ale types . Sokolov shows on the basis of these works the con- 
trast between Russia and Western Europe in the distribution of tale 
material, and then enumerates the types occurring most often among 
the more than two thousand tales analyzed by Andreev. Though he 
frequently takes the plot summaries straight from Andreev’s index and 
all the statistics as to frequency from Andreev’s survey article Sokolov 
mentions the source less and less as the chapter progresses, and omits 
all the type numbers. Actually he showed considerable courage in giv- 
ing the index so much prominence, for it has long been officially 
frowned upon as the apparatus of the historical-geographical school, 
with which Soviet folklorists sharply disagree. But the omission of the 
type numbers is a real handicap to Western readers, for Andreev’s 
headings, used here, correspond usually to Afanas’ev’s tale titles rather 
than to Aarne-Thompson and we cannot see at a glance what the type 
is. To supply a few of these references, on page 420 the most popular 
tale in Russian oral tradition, according to Andreev’s evidence, is the 
Three Kingdoms, Mt 301. The next in popularity is the Magic Flight, 
Mt 313, followed by Ivaska and the Witch, Mt 327C. The Magic Ring 
is Mt 560, the Tsar Saltan is Mt 707, etc. If there is serious interest 
here in Russian folk material, Andreev’s survey article might be trans- 
lated into English. It of course supplies all these type-numbers. 


Sokolov did little thinking about the methodology of the Finnish 
school, judging by the use of Andreev’s research and his own confusion 
about the motif (p. 419), but his field experience makes the section on 
great Russian tale tellers one of the most valuable contributions in the 
book. Here he provides vivid descriptions of their personalities and 
repertories, and indicates the importance Russian scholars attach to 
this aspect of the folktale. Also the section devoted to the types of tales 
collected in certain regions is very informative, as is that on the tales of 
certain occupational groups, such as soldiers or barge-haulers. Cer- 
tainly the anti-clerical bias of Russian tales is overstressed. He goes so 
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far as to imply that Afanas’ev’s Sacred Tales was never published in 
Russia because of this bias; actually this is a collection of obscene tales, 
censored for that reason. The same was true of the Sokolov publica- 


tion of 1915, though only a few tales in it were considered objection- 
able. 


Perhaps the most original contribution of Soviet folklorists to the 
formal study of the folktale was the attempt in the 1920’s to analyse 
the structure of the tales of magic on the basis of the functions of the 
main characters. V. Propp’s book Morfologija skazki (Morphology of 
the Tale), 1928, where this method is developed, is an original study 
which should be more widely known here. In it Propp sets up a gen- 
eral plot schema recurring in a large number of magic tales, regardless 
of the differences among actors from one tale to the next. As he says, 
“for the study of the tale, the question of what the characters in the 
tale do is important, and the questions of who does it and how require 
only incidental study.”® 


The translation of this chapter detracts from its usefulness. First, 
Sokolov’s term sjuzet, which means plot, is translated consistently in 
this chapter and in the book by the cognate subject. In general the 
translator did not know the English works of the Aarne school, and her 
terminology, for the Andreev index for example, was not collated with 
the English Aarne-Thompson volume. Second she repeats all the mis- 
takes of Sokolov (Smith Thompson, for example). 


Here I should like to make a digression on the function of foot- 
notes in a book of this kind. Most reviews have stated that the many 
footnotes and chapter bibliographies will make this book especially 
valuable for the student or scholar in the Russian field. Actually the 
footnotes are for all practical purposes unusable, because the English 
translation of books, or of articles and their periodicals is given without 
the Russian equivalent. Even a Russian, much less an English-speaker, 
could not be sure of getting the original title by translating the English 
back. And not many people have Russian copies to refer to. Moreover 
there are many many mistakes in transcription and translation. Spe- 
cialists in folklore are grateful to the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties for publishing this volume with all its troublesome bibliographi- 
cal paraphernalia. But if scholars seriously intend to use this book, a 
printed supplement ought to be made available giving (a) the Russian 
equivalents of the book and the periodical references; (b) the correc- 
tions of the mistakes in the Russian and the English versions; (c) addi- 
tional relevant sources or references to existing French, German, or 





® Morfologija Skazki, p. 29. 
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English translations of cited works; (d) a dozen or so important Rus- 
sian sources published since 1938, some of which Sokolov mentions as 
in manuscript. 


EVALUATION OF CHAPTER ON BYLINY 


The chapter on byliny (epic songs) is far inferior to that on tales, 
because the epic has come to play a specific role in the Soviet propa- 
ganda. All epic heroes (with some exception made for Alesa Popovic 
who was the son of a priest) must be shown as heroic and patriotic 
Russians, with sympathies toward the common people. Furthermore 
these songs must be shown to have originated not among the aristocracy 
but among the common people. 


Sokolov’s historiography of the collections is good, as is the dis- 
cussion of the historical changes in those northern regions which were 
rich before the 18th century but have since declined. Also the varying 
political attitudes of the Russians in the north, the independence of 
those who migrated from Novgorod, and dependence of those from the 
Moscow region, are informative. The discussion of the buffoons (sko- 
moroxi) overstresses class consciousness. The buffoons were literally 
put out of business by Tsar Alexei Mihailovich in his ukaz of 1648 
which ordered all musical instruments to be burned and skomoroxi 
persecuted. Any expressions against the Tsar and the government by 
these exiles in the far north would be understandable. 

The analysis of the structure and poetics of the epics is sound as 
far as it goes. The subsequent description of the famous chanters of 
byliny is particularly good, again much of it based on the writer’s own 
fieldwork. 

The account of the history of the epic fs weak, being mostly pro- 
testations of loyalty to the party line. (Boris Sokolov upheld the aris- 
tocratic origin of the epic, and Jurij spent the last years of his life 
loudly denouncing his brother’s stand). Individual delineations of the 
epic heroes suffer from emphasis on the heroism of each of them; the 
class adherence of one or two is even distorted. 


The translator twice (pages 332 and 341) mistakes the hero Volga 
for the river Volga. In the first instance, the sentence should read “the 
prince, the collector of tribute, Volga.” On page 291, she has inserted 
“old tales” as a translation of stariny, which is incorrect and mislead- 
ing. Stariny is the peasant term for epic songs, and has no connection 
with tales. 


The chapter is followed by an extensive bibliography, indicating 
the immense research which has been done in this field. 
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CONCLUSION 


The publication of an English translation of Russian Folklore has 
given English readers access to the best secondary source on the sub- 
ject. Unfortunately the quality of the translation and the manner of 
handling of bibliographical data are not in keeping with the standards 
one would expect of the American Council of Learned Societies. 
Nevertheless its publications has caused the study of Russian folklore to 
be placed on a higher level in this country. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Seven Mohave Myths. A. L. Kroeber. Anthropological Records, 
11:1. (University of California Press: 1948). 

A Mohave Historical Epic. Ybid. 11:2. (University of California 
Press: 1951) ; 

A modern Longfellow, itching to re-shape a primitive tale in the 
idiom of his own time and culture, could hardly find a more striking 
subject than appears in the first of Dr. Kroeber’s Seven Mohave 
Myths. Here two brothers, left alone at the dawn of the world, go out 
to seek wives. (A Mohave is allowed as many as he can support.) In 
true Indian style, no description of their characters is given; yet we 
gather from the action that the elder, endowed with medicine power, is 
unloved by women while the younger, selfish and petulant, is embraced 
by every girl he meets. The elder suffers his inferiority without any of 
the paragraphs of analysis we should find in a modern work. In one 
situation after another, he yields to the younger, even after worsting 
him in a fair fight. Then, in his own good time, he afflicts his rival 
with a fatal disease and, during his death throes, removes his bones to 
make shinny balls and hide-scrapers. 

One can imagine this story re-told against the Wagnerian back- 
ground of the dawn-world and with our modern awareness of the ef- 
fects of jealousy, inferiority, and childhood influences. At least, one 
can imagine it after reading Kroeber’s clear plot summary, dramatic 
paragraph headings, and acute literary comments. Without them the 
reader, unless particularly interested in Indians, might bog down 
among the many incidents in which the plot is embedded or tire of the 
unpronounceable place names which suffice a Mohave instead of poetic 
description. Perhaps the songs with which the narrative is punctuated 
in the usual Southwestern manner, might give emotional release. If so, 
this must have come chiefly from sound, for the reviewer, who took a 
number of them in text, can report that they consist mostly of mean- 
ingless syllables, with a key word here and there. In spite of these im- 
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pediments this tale and the others, as Kroeber makes us see them, move 
relentlessly to a climax of death or transformation, fraught throughout 
with a flavor of doom.” 


The Mohave are a small and intensely warlike tribe, sandwiched 
in between peaceful agriculturists in Arizona and peaceful “Digger” or 
“Mission” Indians in California. Though they share some practices 
and some myth elements with both, their orientation toward war and 
death is atypical and so, above all, is their dream life. Kroeber sketched 
their characteristics in two intriguing chapters of the Handbook of In- 
dians of California (BBAE, No. 78, 1925, Edited by the reviewer) and 
his statements are amplified in the present volume. According to his 
informants the Mohave, instead of receiving vision power from an 
animal helper dreamed, in his mother’s womb, that he was present with 
the creator at the beginning of the world. Episodes in the early history 
of the tribe were unrolled before his eyes and, in mature life, the me- 
mory of all this returned to him. The myths here told are such remem- 
bered dreams, the narrator sometimes punctuating his account with 
such statements as “Then I saw...” “Then he said to me.. .” 


This remarkable attitude might be subject to discussion and later 
investigators, including the reviewer, have not found it so clear cut. 
They have found, too, a good deal of diversity in narrative styles. 
Though Indians almost never indulge in nature description or charac- 
ter analysis, yet some of these same tales, heard by the reviewer, put a 
good deal more stress on drama and dialogue that Kroeber’s version. 
We may hear more on this whole subject in the future, for Kroeber is 
only now opening his notebooks to publish, by degrees, his wealth of 
Mohave material. 

Six of the Seven Mohave Myths are in the prose-and-song style 
noted above. The seventh is part of the Great Tale of world origins, a 
summary of which is given in the Handbook. An interesting addition 
found here is the teaching of sex behavior by a man and woman, dele- 
gated by the culture hero for that purpose. The Historical Epic, which 
fills another volume, is an account of migrations, perhaps in proto- 
historic times. Accompanied as it is by painstaking maps, it will be in- 
valuable to the archaeologist and prehistorian. 


Denver University Ruth Underhill 


Denver, Colorado 
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Manual for Folk Music Collectors. Prepared by Maude Karpeles 
and Arnold Baké with a supplement on Ciné-filming by Doris Plaister. 
(London: The International Folk Music Council, 1951), pp. 30. 


Journal of the International Folk Music Council, Volume III. 
(London: The International Folk Music Council with the assistance 
of UNESCO, 1951), pp. iv/138. 

Journal of the International Folk Music Council, Volume IV. 
(London: The International Folk Music Council with the assistance 
of UNESCO, 1952), pp. iv/112. 

Nowhere should the interest in international folklore be greater 
than in the United States. Few countries in the world have the, ex- 
citing melange of exotic materials still in the process of blending which 
may be found in this country. Yet, whether from want of percipience, 
from lack of interest, or from sheer laziness, only a painfully small 
group of scholars in the United States have chosen to show an aware- 
ness of either what foreign folklorists are doing or of the fact that 
there is no truly “American” folklore any more than there is any such 
thing as a truly American person. This is not to say, of course, that 
America has failed to create something of its very own from the immi- 
grant materials, but I do mean to suggest that the question of origins 
is still significant (despite the disrepute into which it has fallen in 
recent years) and that we can but imperfectly understand our materials 
until we know what has happened to them in Europe and until we 
know what the foreign scholars have done about them. 


Not in all areas is it possible for the American folklorist to become 
acquainted with the work of his European colleagues unless he has ac- 
cess to an exceptional library and unless he has extraordinary linguistic 
facility. But insofar as folksongs are concerned, the volumes published 
by the International Folk Music Council make readily and easily avail- 
able an indication of the significant work which is being done by schol- 
ars in all of the areas reached by the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organizations. It would not be unfair to say 
that these publications. do for a limited area of folklore what the FF 
Communications do for folklore in general. 


To date the principal publications of the Council have been four 
issues of the Journal, two of which we will consider here, and the 
Manual for Folk Music Collectors which will also receive our atten- 
tion. But the Council has more ambitious and highly significant plans. 
Two major projects were decided upon last September after the Yugo- 
slavian conference: the preparation of an international catalogue of 
folk music records and the preparation of an international collection of 
folk songs. 
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It was with this last project in mind that the Council issued a 
thirty page pamphlet entitled Manual for Folk Music Collectors. It 
contains nothing startling and nothing new, but it is an extremely valu- 
able volume for which there has long been a need. Addressed to the 
amateur who wishes to be initiated into the methods of collecting folk 
music, the pamphlet is really more than that, for it systematizes the 
data which should be collected along with the folksongs if the songs 
are to be more than simply the dead records of an antiquarian interest. 
The book bristles with practical advice about such basic things as pre- 
liminary mapping of the area in which collecting is to be done, the 
attitude the collector should take toward his informants, methods of 
noting songs (with comments on the advantages of various types of 
mechanical recorders), as well as the sort of data which should be 
noted about both the informant and the songs. In addition there is 
a supplementary chapter on the use of a moving picture camera for the 
noting of folk dances as well as an international bibliography of works 
dealing with similar materials. To draw attention again to the person 
who prepared the pamphlet—Maud Karpeles—should be enough to 
point out its over-all excellence and its level-headed approach. It is the 
next best thing to accompanying an experienced collector on a field 
trip. 


If the Manual for Folk Music Collectors is the next best thing to 
accompanying an experienced collector on a field trip, the various is- 
sues of the Journal are the next best things to making a folkloristic 
grand tour. For two reasons, each of which is a direct result of the 
nature of the Journal itself, each volume has specific limitations: 1) 
the papers which form the bulk of each issue of the Journal were writ- 
ten to be read rather than published; and 2) these papers necessarily 
reflect to some extent the area in which each conference is held. But 
taken as a whole, and if one assumes that the Journal will continue to 
be published for many years to come, these shortcomings will auto- 
matically be obviated by the number of papers and by the shifting lo- 
cales of the conferences. 


Volume III of the Journal is a remarkably complete record of the 
conference held in July, 1950, at Indiana University in connection with 
the Midcentury International Folklore Conference. Of the twenty-nine 
papers published in this issue, fourteen are primarily concerned with 
the folk music of the United States, and the others are divided as fol- 
lows: Austria, 1; Canada, 2; East Pakistan, 1; Egypt, 1; England, 2; 
Finland, 1; Israel, 1; Lithuania, 1; Sweden, 2; Turkey, 1; and Yugo- 
slavia, 2. Of these twenty-nine papers, however, at least nine have an 
international bias and seek to draw conclusions about folk music in 
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general even though the principal attention of the paper may be cen- 
tered upon the music of a particular region or nation. The most sig- 
nificant thing in the volume is not the papers themselves but the re- 
markably full transcripts of the discussions which followed each of the 
papers. This practice of printing the entire proceedings of conferences 
has unhappily gone into decline with the rising cost of printing, but in 
this volume the give and take of living scholarship is evidenced as it 
could be in no other way. 

This give and take of active scholarship is also seen, though to a 
lesser degree, in many of the papers written on topics of a similar na- 
ture. In Volume III, for example, one should note and compare such 
groups of papers as the following: 1) “Melodic Contour in Tradi- 
tional Music,” by Sirvart Poladian; “Principal Versions of an Inter- 
national Folk Tune,” by Samuel P. Bayard; “Melodic Stability in Oral 
Transmission,” by Bertrand H. Bronson; and “Folk Music and Art 
Music,” by Otto Andersson in which quite different opinions about the 
relationships of folk and art music and their methods of classification 
are expressed by the various scholars; or, to take another group, 2) 
“Folk Dances of the United States: Regional Types and Origins,” by 
Elizabeth Burchenal; “The Texas Cattle Country and Cowboy Square 
Dance,” by Olcutt Sanders; “The Folk Dances of Canada,” by Marius 
Barbeau; and “Indigenous and Imported Elements in the New Folk 
Dance in Israel,” by Ayalah Kaufman in which there is less scholarly 
disagreement than in those papers of group one but in which a series of 
folk dances and their music is brought together in such a way as to 
make possible the beginnings of a comparative study. 

As is inevitable, since the 1951 conference of the International 
Folk Music Council took place in Yugoslavia, the papers in Volume 
IV center their attention upon the folk music of East Europe. Only 
four of the papers deal with truly international problems: “Le 
Rhythme, Critere de l’Attitude Individuelle et Collective,” by Antoine- 
E. Cherbuliez, “Folk Song and the Concert Singer,” by Patrick Shuld- 
ham-Shaw, “Some Theoretical Statesements on the Art of Musical 
Folklore,” by Ivo Kirigin, and “Importance des Musiques Ethniques 
dans la Culture Musicale Contemporaire,” by Paul Collaer. The rest of 
the papers, with only three exceptions, focus their attention upon vari- 
ous East European areas and give one an excellent picture of the state 
of folk music scholarship in an area practically unknown to Americans. 


Indiana University W. Edson Richmond 
Bloomington, Indiana 
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News 


Tue KENTUCKY FOLKLORE SocIETY 


The forty-first annual spring meeting of the Kentucky Folklore 
Society was held in the Henry Clay Hotel, Louisville, on April 18, 
1952. Professor W. Edson Richmond of Indiana University addressed 
the society on “The Discourse of Fools: Weather Proverbs and Weath- 
er Lore.” The following officers were elected for 1952-1953: Presi- 
dent—Gordon Wilson, Western State College; First Vice President— 
Mrs. G. B. Heer, Anchorage; Second Vice President—Mrs. John R. 
Thomas, Lebanon; Corresponding Secretary—D. K. Wilgus, Western 
State College; Recording Secretary—Mrs. J. L. Duncan, Louisville; 
‘Treasurer—Tom C. Venable, Murray State College. To make arrange- 
ments for the fall meeting at Murray State College, a committee was 
appointed consisting of Tom C. Venable, D. K. Wilgus, and Herbert 
Halpert, Murray State College, Chairman. 


StirH THOMPSON 


In many ways Scandinavia is the mecca of folklorists. Probably 
no other section of the world can boast such extensive collections of 
material which have been analyzed, indexed, and studied, and the 
great archives found in Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and Finland have 
served as models for those of all other sections of the world. Just how 
much the international society of Folklore Fellows with its headquarters 
in Finland contributed to the growth of the study of folklore in Scan- 
dinavia and just how much it grew out of an already existing interest 
is, of course, impossible to say, but there can be little doubt that the 
Aarne-Thompson The Types of the Folk-Tale marked a significant 
step forward in folklore research and made possible much of the re- 
search which has been done in the last twenty years. 


Professor Stith Thompson, Dean Emeritus of the Graduate School, 
Chairman of the Committee on Folklore, and member of the English 
Department at Indiana University, returned to Norway on a Fulbright 
Fellowship to lecture at the University of Norway in Oslo during the 
fall semester of 1951. In recognition of his work and his significant 
scholarship, he was elected to the Royal Danish Academy of Sciences 
and Letters, the Norwegian Academy of Science and Letters, the Royal 
Gustavus Adolphus Academy for Folklife Research (Swedish), the 
Finno-Ugric Society of Finland, and the Finnish Society of Letters. 
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INTERNATIONAL Fo_tk Music CouNcIL 


A meeting of the General Assembly of the International Folk 
Music Council will be held at Cecil Sharp House, London, England, 
on the 17th of July, 1952. Any items which the members may wish to 
submit for the agenda must reach the Honorary Secretary, Maud Kar- 
peles (12 Clorane Gardens, London, N.W. 3) not later than May Ist. 
The proceedings of the fourth annual meeting of the Council which 
took place in Yugoslavia may be read in the Journal of the Interna- 
tional Folk Music Council, Vol. IV, 1952, which is reviewed in the 
Book Review section of this journal, pp. 129-131. 


A GoopwiLL PERFORMANCE 
oF AUSTRIAN FoLK DANCES AND SONGS 


Since October, 1951, a group of fifteen Austrian students and 
teachers has been on a Goodwill Tour of the United States and West- 
ern Ontario. On Wednesday evening, June 4, 1952, they gave a per- 
formance of folk dances and songs in the Pattengill Auditorium in Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. Four local German Societies sponsored the occasion. 
The title, “Greetings from Vienna,” fortunately did not express the con- 
tents. Only three Viennese songs—the weak moments of the evening— 
were included in the program. The scene was a Styrian village. An 
ephemeral plot held three parts together. The actual performance con- 
sisted of a series of songs and dances in quick and lively succession. 


The songs were Solo and Mixed Choir renderings of Carinthian 
Yodels, Styrian and Tyrolean traditional tunes. The dances ranged 
from the Kreuzpolka of Salzburg to the Schustertanz of Carinthia and 
the jolly Tyrolean milking mime. All were performed with simplicity 
and zest. But the high points were the skilful Salzburg Ribbon Dances, 
a Ritka Buza Dance from Burgenland with Hungarian flavor, and the 
three impeccably timed and boisterous Schuhplattler (Slap Dances). 
The chips flew from a real log in the Holzhasker Schuhplattler. In the 
Styrian ‘“Dreisteyrer” a youth and two girls wound and unwound in 
acrobatically intricate formations. 


Dr. Susanna Polsterer was star and director of the event, an able 
leader and fine dancer. Her intermezzi of monologue could have been 
shortened, but her remarks conveyed the message of good will. 


The political implications of these performances may be of little 
interest to folklorists. What counted was the absolute authenticity. The 
apologies by director and sponsors of amateurishness and absence of 
classical music were unnecessary. In finished manner these young 
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people brought us the flavor of an Austria that has survived political 


upheavals. It is the best kind of propaganda and the best translation of 
a national spirit. 


THE MICHIGAN FOLKLORE SOCIETY 


The Michigan Folklore Society met in conjunction with the 
Michigan Academy of Science, Arts and Letters on Saturday, April 
12, 1952, in Ann Arbor. The morning session, in the Rackham Build- 
ing West Conference Room, was conducted by the President, Branford 
P. Millar. The papers included “New Light on Mark Twain’s Use of 
California Folklore” by Roger P. Cuff, ““The Shortest Way to Nan- 
tucket” by C. Merton Babcock, and “Some Michigan Irish Singers” by 
Ivan H. Walton. It closed with a panel on “The Centralization of 
Michigan Folklore Research,” with Stuart A. Gallacher, Allen P. Brit- 
ton, and Gladys F. Blakely. 

The afternoon session in the Rackham Assembly Hall was planned 
and conducted by Gertrude P. Kurath. It featured authentic folk songs 
and dances: “Chants and Dances of Ancient Hawaii,” discussed and 
illustrated by Helene L. Newbrand; “Songs of the Ebenezer Missionary 
Baptist Church,” by two Mississippi Negro natives, Marie and Howard 
Munson; “Folk Songs and Dances of Nigeria” by two members of the 
African Union at the Ann Arbor International Center; and “Korean 
Airforce Songs” by William Bender. 

The new officers are: President, Stuart A. Gallacher, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing; Vice-President, Eloise Ramsey, Wayne 
University, Detroit 1; Secretary, Gladys F. Blakely, 910 Owen, Sagi- 
naw; Treasurer, Gertrude P. Kurath, 1125 Spring St., Ann Arbor; 
Executive Secretary, Ivan H. Walton, 320 Lakeview Rd., Ann Arbor; 
Editor, Richard M. Dorson, Michigan State College. 


SEMINARS, WORKSHOPS, AND CONFERENCES 


Until only a few years ago it was nearly impossible to study folk- 
lore in the United States except as it was the reflection of some other 
academic discipline. Perhaps the first manifestation of the widening. of 
interest in folklore was the rash of “Folk Festivals” which sprang up in 
the years just before World War II and which gained followers and 
converts rapidity in the years immediately following the war. But “Folk 
Festivals” are not really academic things; they are gatherings of the 
clan or clans where the academic folklorist feels out of place. And now 
another type of meeting is coming into its own: the summer workshop, 
seminar, or conference in folklore. 
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These are not really completely new things. Indiana University 
has for many years had special summer courses in folklore, and bien- 
nially has conducted a Summer Folklore Institute, the last of which 
was the Midcentury Folklore Institute held in 1950. Now we have 
many others and academic folklore is coming into its own. At the 
present moment on the editor’s desk there are notices of three such 
conferences: the Twelfth Annual Western Folklore Conference, the 
First Annual Seminar on the Folk-Culture of the Pennsylvania Dutch 
Country, and the Folk Arts Workshop run in connection with the Vir- 
ginia Highlands Festival of the Arts. Each of these is obviously a re- 
gional affair, but each is also making an attempt to interest the aca- 
demic folklorist. 

The Twelfth Annual Western Folklore Conference is being held at 
the University of Denver, Denver, Colorado, from July 17th to July 
19th, inclusive. Its invitation bears repetition, for it suggests the paths 
which present folklore conferences are following: 


A cordial invitation to attend the Conference is ex- 
tended to anyone who wants to know what folklore is, who 
wishes to learn ways in which folklore may be effectively 
used in artistic creation, who desires to acquire folklore 
knowledge for use in teaching, who believes that folklore can 
contribute to better understanding between racial and cul- 
tural groups, or who just wants to share the enjoyment that 
folklorists find in collecting, studying, and passing along our 
heritage of common, traditional, anonymous culture. You 
may be an active participant, or you may be a spectator and 
listener. Folklore, traditionally, has always attracted both 
groups. 

According co the brochure distributed by the First Annual Seminar 
on the Folk-Culture of the Pennsylvania Dutch Country, “The staff of 
the Pennsylvania Dutch Folklore Center is joining with the leading 
scholars in the various phases of Pennsylvania Dutch life to bring Semi- 
nar participants a week of study, fun, and, above all, fellowship with 
those sharing kindred interests.” The Seminar is being held at the 
Bynden Wood Mountain Center, Wernersville, Pennsylvania, from 
August 4th to August 9th. 

Should you be fortunate enough to attend the Pennsylvania Semi- 
nar, you might continue easily with another region, for the Virginia 
Highlands Festival of the Arts is being held at Abingdon, Virginia, 
from August 9th to August 23rd. The Folk Arts Workshop, under the 
direction of Richard Chase, places its emphasis primarily upon folk 
culture rather than upon folk literature, and there are Workshops in 
such things as Weaving, Textile Decoration, Chair Seating, Painting, 
Creative Writing, among others. 


ee 
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Midwest Folklore 
Subscriptions and Editorial Information 


Annual subscriptions to MIDWEST FOLKLORE are $3.00 to 
libraries, schools, and individuals not members of cooperating regional 
folklore societies; members of cooperating regional societies may sub- 
scribe to MIDWEST FOLKLORE for $2.50 if their subscriptions 
are made through the treasurers of their respective societies. Single 
copies may be obtained for $1.00. Correspondence regarding sub- 
scriptions and business matters should be directed to the Business 
Manager, Professor Jonas Balys, Library, Room 41, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Indiana. 


Articles for publication should be submitted to the appropriate 
Regional Editor or directly to the Editor, W. Edson Richmond, De- 
partment of English, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. Books 
for review should be sent to the Review Editor, Herbert Halpert, 
Department of Languages and Literature, Murray State College, 
Murray, Kentucky. Offprints of articles and references intended for 
mention in the “Annual Bibliography of Midwestern Folklore” should 
be sent to Richard Dorson, Department of History, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Michigan. 


Manuscripts submitted for publication should be typed double- 
spaced on 8 x 11 paper; footnotes should be typed double-spaced 
with a triple space between each note at the end of the article. 
Titles of books and journals should be italicized; titles of articles, 
chapters of books, poems, reports, etc., should be placed in quotation 
marks. A style sheet is available on request. 














